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Nieman  Fellows  for  1957-58 

Harvard  University  has  announced  appointment  of  the 
20th  group  of  Nieman  Fellows.  Eleven  newspapermen  are 
awarded  a  college  year  of  study  at  Harvard  to  start  in  Sep¬ 
tember.  Appointed  also  as  associate  Nieman  Fellows  are 
five  foreign  newspapermen,  three  sponsored  by  the  Asia 
Fotmdation,  two  by  the  Carnegie  Corporation.  The  Asian 
associates  include  the  first  Filipino  newspaperman  to  re¬ 
ceive  this  award.  The  Australian  and  New  Zealand 
associates  are  the  seventh  group  of  British  Commonwealth 
newspapermen  selected  by  the  Carnegie  Corporation.  This 
is  the  third  Asian  group. 

The  Americans  appointed  to  Nieman  Fellowships  include 
the  first  education  reporter  in  the  20  years  of  the  fellowships, 
Mary  Handy  of  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  who  is  the 
the  sixth  woman  among  the  240  newspapermen  appointed 
since  the  fellowships  were  started  in  1938  under  the  will 
of  Agnes  Wahl  Nieman,  widow  of  Lucius  W.  Nieman, 
founder  of  the  Milwaukee  Journal. 

The  selecting  committee  for  the  Nieman  Foundation 
were:  Barry  Bingham,  editor  of  the  Louisville  Courier-Jour¬ 
nal;  Alfred  Friendly,  managing  editor  of  the  Washington 
Post  and  Times  Herald;  John  M.  Harrison,  editorial  writer 
of  the  Toledo  Blade;  William  M.  Pinkerton,  director  of  the 
Harvard  News  Office;  and  Louis  Lyons,  curator  of  the 
Nieman  Fellowships. 

The  Nieman  Fellows  will  come  to  Harvard  on  leave  of 
absence  from  their  work,  to  pursue  studies  of  their  own 
choice  for  their  background  for  journalism. 

The  Nieman  Fellows  for  1957-58  are: 

JOHN  A.  ARMSTRONG,  Sunday  editor,  Portland 
Oregonian.  He  is  35,  graduate  of  Linfield  College,  and  has 
served  the  Oregonian  for  ten  years.  He  plans  to  study  the 
arts,  theatre  and  music. 


DEAN  BRELIS,  33,  foreign  correspondent,  author,  tele¬ 
vision  writer.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in 
1949;  he  was  undergraduate  correspondent  of  the  Boston 
Globe;  then  five  years  for  Time-UJe,  most  of  it  abroad;  and 
the  last  two  years  with  CBS  as  news  writer  and  producer 
of  TV  shows.  He  plans  to  study  the  Russian  Language  and 
Russo-Sino  relations. 

J.  SIMMONS  FENTRESS,  33,  editorial  writer,  Char¬ 
lotte  Observer.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Wake  Forest  College; 
was  ten  years  on  the  staff  of  the  Raleigh  Hews  and  Observer 
covering  politics;  and  joined  the  editorial  page  of  the  Char¬ 
lotte  Observer  in  1955.  He  plans  to  study  the  Southern 
problems  of  race  relations  and  labor  relations. 

MARY  HANDY,  34,  education  reporter  on  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor.  She  was  graduated  at  Principia  College; 
taught  a  year  at  the  Putney  School  in  Vermont;  studied  in 
Paris  and  at  Oxford;  and  in  1949  joined  the  Monitor  as 
copy  girl.  After  general  reporting,  she  has  specialized  in 
education.  She  plans  to  study  education  and  government. 

STANLEY  A.  KARNOW,  32,  Paris  correspondent  of 
Time-Life.  A  graduate  of  Harvard  College,  he  went  to 
Europe  right  after  college  and  has  written  about  France  for 
ten  years,  the  last  six  for  Time-Life.  He  plans  to  study 
some  economic  problems  of  Europe  in  relation  to  its  former 
colonies. 

PETER  J.  KUMPA,  30,  born  in  Poland,  graduate  of 
Georgetown  University  school  of  foreign  service;  has  been 
on  the  Baltimore  Sun  seven  years;  was  their  Middle  East 
correspondent  last  year;  now  covers  the  White  House.  He 
plans  to  study  Russian  and  the  Russians. 

JOHN  J.  LINDSAY,  35,  reporter,  Washington  Post. 
Native  of  Westboro,  Mass.,  and  graduate  of  Westboro  high 
school,  he  began  newspaper  work  in  1949  on  the  Bangor 
(Me.)  Commercial  and  covered  Maine  politics  before  he 
joined  the  Washington  Post  in  1954.  He  plans  to  study 
American  government  and  politics. 

WILLIAM  F.  McILWAIN,  JR.,  31,  copy  editor,  News- 
day.  A  graduate  of  Wake  Forest  College,  he  spent  nine 
years  on  Southern  newspapers,  the  Winston-Salem  Sen¬ 
tinel,  Charlotte  Observer,  Richmond  Times-Dispatch,  be¬ 
fore  going  to  Newsday  in  1954.  He  plans  to  study  American 
history  and  foreign  policy. 

JOHN  ED  PEARCE,  38,  editorial  writer,  Louisville 
Courier-Journal.  A  graduate  of  the  University  of  Kentucky, 
he  served  three  years  in  the  naval  air  force  before  joining 
the  Courier-Journal  in  1946.  He  has  written  editorials  on 
Kentucky  affairs  for  11  years.  He  plans  to  study  American 
economic  and  political  history. 

J.  WESLEY  SULLIVAN,  36,  news  editor,  Oregon 
Statesman,  Salem,  Oregon.  A  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Oregon,  Sullivan  joined  the  Oregon  Statesman  after  three 
years  as  an  army  air  force  pilot.  He  has  been  its  news  editor 
11  years.  He  plans  to  study  business  and  science. 

{Continued  on  page  4) 
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Trial  by  Newspaper  11 

Lawyers  Have  A  Responsibility,  Too 

By  Joseph  M.  Harvey 


Down  the  road  a  piece — as  any  good  New  England  Yan¬ 
kee  would  describe  it — is  being  reenacted  the  Landing  of 
the  Pilgrims. 

The  old  Pilgrim  Fathers  in  their  graves  up  on  the  hill 
behind  the  harbor  must  be  watching  it  all  and  congrat¬ 
ulating  each  other  on  how  lucky  they  were.  When  they 
first  hopped  out  on  the  rock  and  started  to  roll,  things 
were  quiet. 

No  newspaper  reporters  in  droves  looking  for  quotes  and 
statements.  No  lawyers  to  examine  titles  and  pass  papers. 
Just  a  few  Indians  with  bows  ready  to  give  them  the  shaft. 
Since  which  time,  Americans  have  made  a  custom  of  giving 
people  the  shaft. 

There  were  no  lawyers  or  journalists  aboard  the  first 
Mayflower.  Yet  without  these,  there  were  trouble  makers. 

In  explaining  why  it  became  necessary  for  the  Pilgrims — 
dedicated  though  they  were  to  a  new  kind  of  liberty — to 
sign  the  Mayflower  Compact,  William  Bradford  wrote  that 
there  were  some  in  the  group  making  “discontented  and 
mutinous  speeches.” 

These,  he  said,  had  declared  “That  when  they  came  ashore 
they  would  use  their  own  liberty;  for  none  had  power  to 
command  them  . . .” 

In  the  Mayflower  Compact,  the  Pilgrims  promised  not  to 
“use  their  own  liberty,”  but  to  give  “all  due  submission  and 
obedience”  to  such  laws  “as  shall  be  thought  most  meet  and 
convenient  for  the  general  good  of  the  colony.” 

Thus  the  Mayflower  Compact,  often  called  a  cornerstone 
of  our  democracy,  was  at  the  outset  of  our  country  a  limita¬ 
tion  on  the  liberty  of  speech  and  action  for  the  general  good. 

That  “general  good”  still  is  the  object  of  our  laws  today. 

And  the  question  as  to  what  is  the  “general  good”  is  really 
the  issue  in  all  this  talk  about  trial  by  newspaper. 

In  a  truly  democratic  government,  there  are  no  absolute 
rights  and  interests.  There  must  always  be  a  balancing  of 
these  rights  whenever  one  conflicts  with  the  other. 

The  balancing  called  for  in  the  so-called  trial  by  news¬ 
paper  dispute  is  a  reconciliation  of  the  constitutional  guaran¬ 
tee  of  fair  jury  trials  in  criminal  cases  with  the  constitutional 
right  of  freedom  of  the  press. 

Joseph  Harvey  is  a  Boston  Globe  reporter,  trained  in 
the  law.  This  to  the  Massachusetts  Bar  Association 
at  Plymouth,  June  15,  follows  one  on  the  same  subject  to 
the  Boston  Bar  Association,  Jan.  30,  published  in  Nieman 
Reports,  April,  1957. 


Freedom  of  the  press,  and  the  rights  to  jury  trial,  are  rights 
in  the  people  themselves.  They  are  not  rights  in  the  state 
or  government,  nor  in  the  publishers  of  newspapers. 

Take  the  right  of  jury  trial.  The  nature  of  this  right  was 
discussed  at  length  by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in 
the  case  of  Patton  v  United  States  (281  U.S.  276).  His¬ 
torically  considered.  Justice  Sutherland  said  in  that  case, 
trial  by  jury  was  not  “a  part  of  the  structure  of  government.” 

“On  the  contrary,”  the  courts  said,  “it  uniformly  was  re¬ 
garded  as  a  valuable  privilege  bestowed  upon  the  person 
accused  of  the  crime  for  the  purpose  of  safeguarding  him 
against  the  oppressive  power  of  the  King  and  the  arbitrary 
or  partial  judgment  of  the  court.” 

Since  it  was  a  privilege  of  the  accused,  he  could  forego 
it  as  his  election  if  for  some  sound  reason  he  did  not  wish 
a  jury  trial,  the  court  ruled.  The  constitution  does  not  force 
a  man  to  have  a  jury  trial. 

Look  now  at  the  right  of  freedom  of  the  press.  Alexander 
Hamilton,  arguing  as  defense  counsel  in  the  case  of  a  New 
York  editor  charged  with  libeling  President  Jefferson,  said 
the  freedom  of  the  press  “consists  in  publishing  with  im- 
pimity  truth  with  good  motives  and  for  justifiable  ends 
whether  it  relates  to  men  or  measures.”  (People  v  Cros- 
well,  3  Johnsons  Cases  337) 

But,  as  Massachusetts  Supreme  Court  Chief  Justice  Isaac 
Parker  pointed  out  in  the  case  of  Theodore  Lyman  charged 
with  libeling  Daniel  Webster,  “the  press  is  not  invested  with 
the  power  of  right  of  invading  private  character,  or  of  cir¬ 
culating  falsehood  against  public  or  private  men.” 

So  it  is  plain  that  freedom  of  the  press  also  has  limita¬ 
tions. 

But  the  private  men  spoken  of  by  Justice  Parker  can  some¬ 
times  by  their  conduct  or  by  events  involving  them  lose 
their  right  of  privacy.  The  Pennsylvania  Supreme  Court 
pointed  this  out  in  a  recent  case  involving  the  photograph¬ 
ing  of  a  convicted  killer. 

Justice  John  C.  Bell,  Jr.,  said  in  that  case,  “It  seems  to  me 
that  a  person’s  right  of  privacy  is  limited  and  in  some  in¬ 
stances  lost  when  he  is  charged  with  or  convicted  of  a 
crime. 

“In  such  a  case,  he  becomes  a  public  figure  who,  with 
certain  limitations,  as  for  example  when  he  is  in  the  court 
room  or  in  the  county  jail  is  subject  to  being  photographed,” 
the  judge  said.  He  added,  “I  believe  that  in  such  a  case,  the 
public  interest  is  paramoimt  to  the  private  right  or  inter¬ 
est.”  (In  re  Mack,  386  Pa.  251) 
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Here  we  have  an  echo  of  that  “general  good”  first  voiced 
by  the  Pilgrims. 

The  public  interest  in  such  cases  is  most  easily  served  by 
the  newspapers.  But  newspapers  cannot  under  the  guise 
of  the  “general  good”  print  everything  that  comes  to  their 
attention.  Yet  they  have  an  obligation  to  present  the  fiu:ts 
in  a  matter  of  public  interest  because  the  people — the  holders 
of  the  freedom  of  the  press— have  a  right  to  know. 

Much  of  the  information  that  newspapers  gather,  par¬ 
ticularly  concerning  crimes,  comes  from  public  officials  and 
those  associated  with  administration  of  the  law. 

Stories  of  this  kind,  as  the  Chicago  Tribune  said  in  a  re¬ 
cent  editorial,  “impose  a  special  duty  on  newspapers,  give 
a  special  urgency  to  their  obligation  to  seek  the  truth.” 

Referring  to  its  own  coverage  of  a  recent  murder  in  that 
city,  the  Chicago  Tribune  said,  “We  have  suspected  and 
we  grow  more  certain  as  time  passes,  that  some  of  the  state¬ 
ments  given  in  this  case  and  printed  in  our  pages,  have  been 
imtrue.  But  this  has  been  the  evidence  as  it  was  developed 
by  the  authorities  charged  with  the  duty  of  finding  the 
killers,  and  it  was  our  readers’  right  to  know  what  they 
were  doing.” 

This  printing  of  what  the  law  authorities  were  doing  in 
a  criminal  case  is  most  always  the  basis  of  the  wails  about 
trial  by  newspaper. 

It  could  well  be  that  these  wails  are  crocodile  tears. 

Judge  Simon  H  Rifkind  of  New  York  spoke  a  few  years 
ago  to  the  New  York  County  Lawyers  Association  on  the 
subject  of  “Conflict  Between  Press  and  Justice.” 

After  discussing  some  news  stories  that  admittedly  were 
abuses.  Judge  Rifkind  declared,  “If  I  were  to  assess  blame,  I 
would  cast  it  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  courts,  of  the  bar, 
the  prosecutors,  and  public  officials  generally  because  most 
of  the  information  improperly  published  by  the  press  has 
its  origin  in  the  courts,  is  distributed  by  prosecutors  or  de¬ 
fendants’  attorneys,  or  by  public  officials.”  (11  Bar  Bulletin, 
New  York  County  Lawyers  Association  1,  May  1953) 

Judge  Rifkind  seems  to  be  warning  that  some  mouth¬ 
pieces  need  ear  pieces  to  hear  what  they  are  saying. 

Some  limitation  on  freedom  of  speech  for  prosecutors, 
attorneys  and  public  officials  would  seem  to  be  the  remedy 
rather  than  restrictions  on  the  press. 

There  is  no  need  then  to  pass  new  laws  concerning  the 


press.  There  is  no  need  for  new  laws  concerning  jury  trials. 
Some  of  the  lawyers  who  shout  loudest  about  jury  trials 
are  the  same  who  work  the  hardest  with  challenges  to  keep 
the  mental  level  of  a  jury  panel  from  rising  much  above  the 
boob  stage. 

Though  the  law  says  a  man  is  entided  to  be  tried  by  a  jury 
of  his  peers,  too  often  accused  are  tried  by  a  jury  of  bad 
apples. 

Chief  Justice  Leon  R.  Yankwich  of  the  United  States  Dis¬ 
trict  Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  California  summed 
up  trial  by  newspaper  in  an  article  written  for  the  Mar¬ 
quette  Law  Review  last  year. 

Wrote  Chief  Justice  Yankwich,  “On  a  balancing  of  social 
interests,  we  should  at  all  times  bear  in  mind  that  despite 
the  annoyances  and  inconveniences  caused,  and  the  bad  taste 
often  exhibited,  by  modern  newspaper  technique,  the  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press  is  still  the  greatest  safeguard  of  free 
institutions. 

“We  should  therefore  leave  unheeded  the  appeals  of  those 
who  would  encroach  upon  this  great  American  fundamen¬ 
tal.”  (40  Marquette  Law  Review  1,  Summer  1956) 

Nieman  Fellows 
{^Continued  from  page  2) 

THOMAS  G.  WICKER,  30,  Washington  correspondent, 
Winston-Salem  Journal  and  Sentinel.  Native  of  North 
Carolina  and  graduate  of  its  state  university,  he  has  worked 
on  North  Carolina  newspapers  since  1949,  and  on  the 
Journal  and  Sentinel  since  1952,  serving  as  sports  editor, 
Sunday  editor,  and  this  year  as  the  paper’s  first  Washington 
correspondent.  He  plans  to  study  chiefly  American  govern¬ 
ment  and  economics. 

Associate  Nieman  Fellows  are: 

DAVID  LAWSON,  28,  editorial  writer,  Auckland  (New 
Zealand)  Star; 

JOHN  LLOYD  MARSHALL,  38,  senior  reporter,  Perth 
(Australia)  DaUy  News; 

HIROSHI  ISHIHARA,  foreign  news  writer,  Yomiuri 
Shinbun,  Tokyo,  Japan; 

JUAN  V.  SAEZ,  27,  reporter,  Manila  Times; 

PIYAL  WICKRAMSINGHE,  reporter.  Times  of  Cey-  i 
Ion,  Colombo. 
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Problems  of  Reporting  Latin  America 

By  Paiil  B.  Kennedy 


The  two  greatest  difficulties  encountered  by  foreign 
correspondents  in  Latin  America  seem  to  me  to  be  these: 

1)  Lack  of  the  effective  liaison  between  the  foreign  press 
and  the  various  branches  of  government. 

2)  The  total  absence  in  most  countries  of  accurate  and 

workable  statistics. 

There  are  other  difficulties  which  we  will  take  up  in  this 
talk  but  it  seems  to  me  these  are  the  most  important  and 
the  ones  in  which  the  greatest  improvement  might  possibly 
be  made. 

Now  to  the  first  point:  In  all  the  coimtries  I  cover,  I 
believe  I  can  count  on  one  hand  the  ministries  or  branches 
of  government  which  have  press  relations  officers  who  have 
the  authority  to  give  information  to  the  foreign  press  on 
their  own  responsibility. 

In  most  instances,  of  course,  there  simply  isn’t  a  public 
relations  officer  as  such.  This  work  generally  is  handled  by 
some  sub-official  in  the  department  who  has  not  had  any 
previous  experience  in  dealing  with  the  press  ....  certainly 
not  with  the  foreign  press.  Their  dealings  with  the  domes¬ 
tic  press  usually  are  on  a  personal  basis  and  the  information 
they  give  is  for  background  and  non-attributable. 

These  officers  are  generally  sympathetic  to  the  foreign 
press  and  they  try  to  be  as  helpful  as  possible.  But  they  have 
their  own  problems  concerning  the  foreign  press. 

If  they  have  not  had  any  previous  experience  in  dealing 
with  the  foreign  press  they  find  it  extremely  difficult  to 
understand  what  type  of  information  is  wanted  and  why  it 
is  wanted.  To  them  the  press  is  the  press,  for  good  or  bad, 
and  they  fail  to  comprehend  that  stories  which  the  domestic 
press  finds  of  great  interest  is  of  no  possible  interest  to  the 
foreign  press  and  vice  versa. 

Then,  too,  whether  they  have  had  press  experience  or  not 
they  are  reluctant  to  pass  along  information  to  a  foreign 
correspondent  without  getting  permission  from  their  senior 
officer.  Their  approach  and  quite  understandably  so,  is  that 
too  much  information  passed  out  might  put  them  on  the 
fire  whereas  little  or  no  information  passed  out  will  not 
hurt  them. 

Their  senior  officer  in  turn  generally  wants  an  okay  from 
his  own  senior  officer  and  so  on  until  it  finally  reaches  the 
minister  or  the  chief  of  the  department  or,  as  more  often 
happens,  it  gets  lost  completely. 

Sometimes  it  takes  a  week  or  more  for  the  matter  to 


Paul  Kennedy  is  New  York  Times  correspondent 
in  Central  America.  This  is  from  a  talk  to  the  4th  Carib¬ 
bean  Press  Seminar. 


filter  back  down  to  the  officer  in  charge  of  press  rela¬ 
tions  . . .  that  is,  if  it  ever  reaches  him  at  all. 

One  of  the  things  that  we  North  American  newspapermen 
miss  most  of  all  is  swift  and  easy  method  of  getting  certain 
facts  for  our  stories  by  telephone.  This  is  especially  true  in 
Washington  where  if  one  is  stuck  at  a  certain  point  in  his 
story  he  merely  calls  the  press  department  of  the  government 
branch  involved  and  gets  his  missing  fact  quickly. 

Perhaps  I’ve  never  learned  the  secret  of  this  in  Latin 
America  but  I  find  it  virtually  impossible  to  get  informa¬ 
tion  from  the  government  and  from  all  but  very  few  com¬ 
mercial  organizations  via  the  telephone. 

I’d  like  to  stress  here  I  am  not  advocating  that  news  should 
be  gathered  principally  from  public  relations  sources.  When 
I  talk  about  the  need  of  a  press  or  public  relations  officer  I 
am  talking  of  a  person  who  would  be  available  to  the  press 
at  all  times  and  one  who  has  the  authority  to  give  informa¬ 
tion  on  matters  below  the  top  policy  level.  It  would  be 
better  still  if  he  were  an  officer  with  authority  to  be  quoted 
as  a  spokesman  for  his  department. 

Now  as  to  the  second  of  the  fundamental  difficulties 
encountered  by  a  foreign  correspondent  in  Latin  America — 
the  lack  of  workable  statistics. 

Thanks  to  such  organizations  as  the  0£A,  ODECA  and 
CEPAL  in  the  last  two  or  three  years  there  has  been  con¬ 
siderable  improvement  in  the  field  of  statistics  in  Latin 
American  countries. 

But  one  still  has  enormous  difficulty  getting  reliable  statis¬ 
tics  in  any  given  country.  In  some  papers  in  Latin  America 
I’ve  seen  up  to  three  sets  of  statistics  used  on  one  matter  in 
the  course  of  a  few  days.  Latin  American  reporters  run  up 
against  this  statistic  problem  as  much  or  more  than  do 
foreign  correspondents.  Latin  American  readers  appear  to 
realize  the  difficulty  and  make  allowance  for  the 
discrepancies. 

But  foreign  readers  and  especially  those  in  the  United 
States  and  still  more  especially  •  the  readers  of  my  paper 
make  no  such  allowances.  They  raise  a  howl  that  can  be 
heard  from  New  York  to  Santiago  when  the  cotton  crop  of, 
say,  Nicaragua  is  off  a  hundred  or  so  bales  from  one  report 
to  another. 

I  doubt  if  there’s  much  that  can  be  done  about  the  statis¬ 
tic  problem  until  the  organizations  I  mentioned  above  have 
had  a  chance  to  get  into  full  swing.  But  it’s  a  serious  prob¬ 
lem  for  us. 

Now  there  is  another  difficulty  faced  by  foreign  correspon¬ 
dents  and  especially  those  who  have  gotten  their  news¬ 
paper  training  in  North  America.  That  difficulty  is  the  re¬ 
luctance  of  officials  to  release  copies  of  their  major  speeches 


nieman  reports 


before  the  speeches  are  actuaUy  deUvered.  We 

ii«rd  to  havine  these  speeches  one,  two  or  even 
L^ead  o£  ddfyery  that  Ifor  one  fed  lost  without  th^ 

wS^e^have  to  ae  to  astant  plaas  are  faced  wt* 

close  deadlmes.  la  many  mstan^  ^r'tSoTrwe 
the  soeech  at  all  but  have  to  take  it  off  the  ra^o  ana  w 

haver^imum  of  time  to  whip  it  into 

thorwith  the  best  command  of  the  language  find  it  difficult 

under  those  circumstances  to  do  press 

I  have  been  told  Aat  such  speechB  ^nutted  to  P 
before  delivery  have  been  published  time  and  agam  before 

■^'A^foat  many  of  us  foreign 

especially  in  *e  Caribbean  countries  is  m  the  matter 

“'Cmatter” uTde^pt^Siiecdvity  is  stnVn  for  we^ 

irony  of  it  is  diat  at  these  times  of  political  1“^; 

one  reaches  true  objectivity  in  reporting,  the  worse  get 
because  then  both  sides  become  suspicious. 

I  am  not  defending  the  reporting  of  all  foreign  corre. 
pendents  in  the  matter  of  objectivity.  I  know 
^use  of  such  things  as  prejudices  or  of 
making  a  good  story  or  of  faUure  to  check  through  on 
s^ciSy  have  been  flagrantly  biased  in  their  report- 

‘“lut  I  ceruinly  would  defend  the  proposition  that  by  and 
lar^  dl  responJible  foreigr,  papers  and  news  agencies  warn 
a  Jexpect  objective  reporting  from  their  correspondents 

far  I  have  not  touched  upon  the  greatest  difficulty 
fa^ed  by  foreign  correspondents  or,  for  that  matter,  dom 
tic  newspapermen  too  .  .  .  censorship. 

I  do  not  propose  to  go  into  this  at  great  length  now  be¬ 
cause  it  has^bSi  discussed  pretty  fully  at  ^y  conference 
where  newsmen  gather.  And  furthermore,  thank  aeaven, 
have  been  running  into  less  and  less  in  the  past  few  ^ 
Certainly,  however,  I  cannot  pass  over  the  subject  with 
out  adding  my  Uttle  bit  as  to  the  utter  stupidity  of  censor¬ 
ship  generally  and  particularly  that  censorship  which  i 
clamed  on  by  panicked  individuals  when  their  politica 

playhouses  are  being  threatened.  •„  „«nv 

We  aU  of  us,  I  am  certain,  have  seen  cenmrship  m  many 
countries  and  over  many  years.  I  certainly  have.  And  yet  I 
cannot  recall  a  single  instance  in  which  I  have  seen  it 
complish  its  purpose.  I  am  speaking  now  of  censorship  of 

the  foreign  press.  ,  , 

In  the  first  place,  I  have  never  seen  a  censorship  of  the 


foreign  press  which  couldn’t  be  broken 

[Tr^^Of  course  some  of  us,  myself  i«dude.k  have  ^ 

(i^wn  out  of  countries  either  because  of  btvaktng 
shiD  or  by  getting  caught  trying  to  break  it.  But  when 
one  is  thrown  out  he  is  provided  with  the  perfect  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  writing  as  much  as  he  wants  on 
it  usuaUy  is  much  better  writing  than  he  would  have  ^n 
orLarily.  Furthermore  when  one  U  thrown  out  stdl  more 

teTtom'  time  to  time  talked  to  officials  who  during  the 
time  of  censorship  had  charge  of  enforcing  «  “ 

had  been  lifted,  they  with  few  exceptions  have  admitted  th 

it  had  been  a  failure  and  a  mistake. 

Then  why,  in  times  of  stress,  is  censorship  invol^d  time 

and  again?  ^And  by  seemingly 

nlf  is  that  it’s  pure  panic.  It  is  the  old 

the-sand  type  of  thinking  that  if  one  closM  one  s  eyes  long 

enough  and  tightly  enough  the  danger  wiU  pass. 

“Sor  cenLship,  of  course,  U  a  vf 
It  is  a  vicious  mind-warping  thing  and  has  m  some  ^  « 
least  partially  attained  its  purpose  of  kroping  people  ig 
mnt  ol  the  tVue  state  of  affairs.  That,  however,  is  bevond 

'''rw?h™tr:rtl!:“d^culties  fa«d  by  for^ 
correspondents  working  in  Latin  America.  These  are 
culties  hat  the  average  correspondent  “P 

when  he  takes  over  his  assignment  m  a  foreign  coun^. 

I  do  not  think  I  should  finish,  however,  without  even¬ 
ing  up  things  a  bit  by  commenting  on  *e  difficulties  fae^ 
roLsWdents  build  for  themselves.  Some 
pondenB  in  the  area  I’m  presently  covermg  should  never 

have  left  home  in  the  first  place. 

These  are  in  the  vast  minority  I  m  glad  ro  say.  Th  y 
never  been  able  to  adapt  themrelves  to  Lam  “ 

months  of  their  arrival  and  have  never  been  able  to  pull 

themselves  out  of  their  depression, 
my  manufacture  their  own  diffirolties  so  rapidly  md 

efficiently  that  their  usefulness  ■»  Ae  LZ 

have  no  facility  for  building  friendships  with  the  Utm 
American  people  and  consequently  lose  the  contacts  whiA 
are  so  vitalL  our  work.  They  become  so  disgruntled  they 

even  refuse  to  speak  the  lan^age.  remainder 

As  I  say,  these  are  few  and  far  between.  The  remainder 

are  for  the  most  part  experienced  newspapermen  ttymg 
to  do  a  workmanlike  job  of  their  assignment.  Th^^V  ^ 
friendship  with  their  newspaper  colleagues  in  whatever 
country  thyeV^  assigned  and  these  friendships  work  out  to 

the  great  advantage  of  all  concerned.  i  •  ,i,<. 

Experienced  foreign  correspondents  realize  early  m  the 
game  that  no  matter  in  what  country  they  are  assigned 
Lre  are  difficulties  they  had  not  encountered  at  home. 
Overcoming  these  obstacles  is  what  they  get  paid  for. 
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^^Desacato 

Old  Spanish  Penal  Law  Flaunts  Press  Freedom  in  Latin  America 

By  Eberiiard  P.  Deutsch 


Some  2400  years  ago,  Socrates,  on  trial  in  ancient  Greece 
for  defamation  of  the  government  of  his  day,  addressed  his 
judges  in  these  ringing  terms  of  defiance: 

Men  of  Athens  . . .  while  I  have  life  and  strength,  I 
shall  never  cease  from  the  practice  and  teaching  of 
philosophy  ...  If  you  think  that  by  killing  men,  you 
can  prevent  someone  from  censuring  your  evil  lives,  you 
are  mistaken  . . .  The  noblest  way  is  not  to  be  disabling 
others,  but  to  be  improving  yourselves. 

May  I  not  then  give  you  in  my  text  in  a  modern  para¬ 
phrase  of  that  classic  pronouncement,  in  such  words  as 
these: 

Editors  of  America!  While  you  have  life  and  strength, 
never  cease  from  publishing  the  truth  concerning  the  con¬ 
duct  of  public  officials.  They  must  learn  that  they  cannot 
prevent  censure  of  their  actions,  by  suppressing  ideas. 
You  must  teach  them  that  the  noblest  way  is  not  to  be 
disabling  others,  but  to  be  improving  themselves. 

This  crusade  to  which  I  ask  that  you  dedicate  your¬ 
selves,  forms  the  contemporary  chapter  in  an  evolutionary 
history  which  found  its  best  expression  in  a  juridical  con¬ 
cept  during  the  formative  era  of  democratic  self-govenment 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Throughout  ancient  and  medieval  times,  men  lived  under 
the  maxim  that  the  king  can  do  no  wrong.  Corrolary  to 
this  was  the  principle  that  censure  of  the  king,  as  of  the 
lords  of  his  realm,  and  ultimately  of  any  of  the  officials  of 
his  government,  constituted  not  only  Use  majeste,  but  a 
serious  criminal  offense  punishable  without  regard  to  the 
merit  or  demerit  of  the  complaint. 

This  principle  carried  over  from  absolute  into  even  limit¬ 
ed  forms  of  monarchy;  and  it  remains  as  much  a  part  of 
today’s  totalitarian  tyrannies  as  it  was  an  accepted  concept 
of  governmental  philosophy  in  the  most  benighted  of 
caliphates. 

But  in  democracies,  governmental  officials  are  the  ser¬ 
vants,  not  the  rulers,  of  the  people.  In  democracies  it  is 
the  people,  as  rulers,  who  can  do  no  wrong  in  rebuking 
their  servants,  except  as  any  servant  is  entided  to  redress,  in 
an  enlightened  society,  for  a  wrong  inflicted  upon  him  by 
his  master. 

The  democratic  concept  of  a  free  press  as  a  guardian  of 
the  people  against  governmental  abuses  of  popular  rights 
has  evolved  as  a  vital  part  of  our  history. 

A  century  and  a  half  after  adoption  of  the  Constitution 

Eberhard  Deutsch  is  the  New  Orleans  lawyer  who  suc¬ 
cessfully  challenged  Huey  Long’s  tax  on  newspapers. 


of  the  United  States,  an  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court 
written  by  Chief  Justice  Charles  Evans  Hughes,  discussed 
this  concept  and  gave  it  vital  application. 

A  statute  of  Minnesota  provided  for  suppression  of  any 
publication  habitually  containing  scandalous  defamatory 
matter.  Proceedings  had  been  instituted  to  suppress  a  news¬ 
paper  under  the  statute,  on  the  ground  that  it  had  regularly 
published  defamatory  charges  of  official  dereliction  on  the 
part  of  public  officials  of  Minneapolis. 

The  question  at  issue  in  the  litigation  resolved  itself 
ultimately  into  whether  the  maintenence  of  such  an  action 
“is  consistent  with  the  conception  of  the  liberty  of  the 
press  as  historically  considered  and  guaranteed.” 

This  liberty,  wrote  Chief  Justice  Hughes,  has  been  espe¬ 
cially  cherished  for  the  immunity  it  afforded  from  previous 
restraint  of  the  publication  of  censure  of  public  officers  and 
charges  of  official  misconduct.” 

“Public  officers,”  concluded  Chief  Justice  Hughes, 
“whose  character  and  conduct  remain  open  to  debate  and 
free  discussion  in  the  press,  [must]  find  their  remedies  for 
false  accusations  in  actions  under  libel  laws  providing  for 
redress  and  pimishment,  and  not  in  proceedings  to  restrain 
the  publication  of  newspapers  and  periodicals.” 

This  “redress  and  punishment”  to  which  publishers 
remain  amenable  is  provided  under  the  libel  laws  of  the 
several  states.  These  laws  differ  in  various  respects,  but  in 
their  broad  oudines  they  are  all  substantially  the  same. 

They  provide  criminal  responsibility  for  libel  as  for  any 
other  offense,  in  an  action  instituted  by  the  public  pros¬ 
ecutor  in  behalf  of  the  state,  the  defendant  being  accorded 
a  public  trial  with  all  safeguards  guaranteed  under  the 
constitutions. 

In  criminal  prosecutions  for  libel,  the  truth  of  the  defa¬ 
matory  matter  may  ordinarily  be  pleaded  and  proven  in  de¬ 
fense,  only  if  the  publication  was  with  good  motives  and 
for  justifiable  ends — that  is,  without  malice. 

The  laws  of  the  several  states  also  provide  civil  remedies 
in  striedy  private  acdons  for  damages  to  persons  aggrieved 
by  defamatory  publicadons.  In  such  actions,  the  truth  may 
ordinarily  be  pleaded  as  an  absolute  defense. 

Both  classes  of  actions  are  subject  to  pleas  of  privilege — 
absolute  or  qualified. 

Absolute  privilege  grants  complete  and  imequivocal  im¬ 
munity  for  publication  of  certain  types  of  defamatory  mat¬ 
ter,  it  being  in  the  interests  of  the  public  welfare,  under  our 
concept  of  a  free  press,  that  the  people  should  be  kept 
informed  fully  by  the  press,  without  fear  of  responsibility, 
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civil  or  criminal,  as  to  such  matters  as  proceedings  in  legis¬ 
lative  bodies  and  in  the  courts. 

A  qualified  privilege,  on  the  other  hand,  applies  gener¬ 
ally  to  matters  of  lesser  public  interest  than  legislative  and 
judicial  proceedings;  and  it  protects  the  publisher  against 
liability  for  defamation,  only  when  the  matter  published 
was  printed  with  good  motives,  without  malice  and  in  the 
public  interest. 

This  qualified  privilege,  which  may  also  be  pleaded  in 
mitigation  of  damages,  is  applicable — of  particular  inter¬ 
est  to  the  present  discussion — to  charges  of  official  miscon¬ 
duct  on  the  part  of  public  officers,  as  a  ftmdamental  require¬ 
ment  under  the  American  concept  of  a  free  press,  to  give 
assurance  to  the  public  that  it  will  be  kept  informed  as  to 
all  matters  of  public  interest. 

In  this  vital  sense,  the  guaranty  of  a  free  press  belongs  not 
so  much  to  the  publisher  as  a  right  to  print,  as  it  does  to  the 
people  as  a  right  to  read,  and  thus  to  be  kept  informed. 

An  alert  publisher  who  learns  of  what  he  believes  to  be 
misconduct  by  a  public  officer,  should  not  be  deterred  from 
printing  an  account  thereof  as  a  matter  of  public  interest, 
by  fear  of  civil  liability  or  criminal  punishment,  as  long  as 
his  publication  is  made  in  good  faith. 

It  is  equally  as  necessary  to  the  preservation  of  our  form  of 
democracy,  that  the  publisher  of  a  free  press  be  privileged 
to  print  in  good  faith,  without  fear  of  subsequent  punish¬ 
ment,  critical  news  of  the  conduct  of  governmental  offi¬ 
cials,  as  it  is  to  protect  the  free  press  against  prior  direct 
restraints  by  goverment  prohibiting  free  discussion  of 
public  affairs. 

If,  despite  the  publisher’s  good  motives  in  the  public  inter¬ 
est,  he  should  be  deterred  from  printing  an  accoimt  of 
official  misconduct  by  fear  of  criminal  prosecution  or  an 
action  for  damages,  the  public  is  denied  its  guaranty  of  a 
free  press  as  effectually  as  by  a  ceAsor. 

In  light  of  the  foregoing  review  of  the  law  of  libel,  with 
particular  reference  to  conduct  of  public  officials,  under 
constitutional  guaranties  of  a  free  press,  it  becomes  inter¬ 
esting  to  examine,  in  the  light  of  the  same  guaranties,  the 
offense  of  “desacato”  in  some  of  the  nations  of  Latin 
America. 

It  would  seem  to  be  instructive  to  review,  first,  some  of 
the  phases  of  the  general  law  of  libel  in  Latin  America, 
to  emphasize  the  impact,  repugnant  to  the  constitutional 
concept  of  liberty  of  the  press,  of  prosecutions  under  laws 
denouncing  defamation  of  public  officials  as  a  crime. 

There  seems  to  be  no  clear-cut  line  of  demarcation 
between  civil  and  criminal  actions  for  libel  throughout 
Latin  America.  As  a  matter  of  practice,  the  offense  is 
ordinarily  treated  as  a  criminal  one,  and  civil  actions  for 
libel  are  relatively  rare. 

Further,  even  the  criminal  action  for  libel  is  ordinarily 
prosecuted  in  behalf  of  the  person  injured  rather  than  as  a 


public  offiense;  and  the  aggrieved  party  may  actually  file 
civil  and  criminal  actions  in  a  single  proceeding. 

In  most  of  the  coimtries,  the  outcome  of  the  civil  action 
depends  on  the  success  of  the  criminal  prosecution;  so  that 
it  seems  advantageous  to  join  the  actions,  and  the  judge 
who  hears  them  together  may  impose  both  criminal  pen¬ 
alties  and  civil  damages  in  a  single  decree. 

In  Chile,  for  example,  a  complainant  must  waive  his 
right  to  a  criminal  prosecution  if  he  wishes  to  proceed  with 
his  civil  action  prior  to  a  hearing  in  the  criminal  case. 

Under  the  Civil  Code  of  Brazil,  even  though  a  com¬ 
plainant  cannot  prove  actual  injury  from  defamation,  the 
publisher  of  the  libel  must  nevertheless  pay  to  the  person 
injured,  double  the  maximum  fine  assessable  as  the  crim¬ 
inal  penalty. 

Truth  may  be  a  defense  to  the  crime  of  calumnia,  as  un¬ 
der  the  Penal  Codes  of  Cuba  and  Venezuela,  for  instance. 
Truth  may  also  be  a  defense,  if  the  complainant  demands 
that  the  court  adjudicate  the  truth  or  falsity  of  the  defama¬ 
tory  statement,  as  a  sort  of  vindication  by  judicial  finding 
of  falsity,  in  the  nature  of  a  declaratory  judgment. 

Mexico  seems  to  have  adopted  certain  Anglo-American 
defenses.  Article  648  of  the  Penal  Code  of  that  country  pro¬ 
vides  that,  in  certain  cases,  a  qualified  privilege  may  be  as¬ 
serted  as  a  defense  to  the  crimes  of  calumnia  or  injuria. 

If,  for  instance,  in  such  a  case,  an  accused  can  show  that 
his  article  was  written  in  good  faith  in  the  public  interest, 
he  may  not  be  found  guilty.  Further,  it  is  not  a  crime  in 
Mexico  as  in  some  other  Latin  American  countries,  to  pub¬ 
lish  a  report  of  an  address  (containing  defamatory  matter) 
before  an  official  tribunal. 

In  some  respects,  the  Latin  American  legal  system  may 
have  advanced  beyond  that  of  North  America  in  the  law  of 
libel.  Under  the  constitutional  guaranties  of  a  free  press  in 
the  United  States,  a  court  could  not  enter  a  decree  requiring 
a  retraction  of  granting  a  complainant  a  right  of  reply  in  the 
columns  of  the  offending  newspaper. 

Such  remedies  are  ordinarily  enforceable  in  Latin  Ameri¬ 
ca.  while  in  the  United  States  they  come  into  play  by  way  of 
mitigation  of  damages  when  a  retraction  or  reply  has  been 
published  voluntarily. 

The  foregoing  brief  review  may  serve  as  a  sufficient 
background  for  a  brief  discussion  of  the  insignificant  and 
unfortunate  doctrines  which  have  arisen  out  of  the  offense 
of  desacato  to  flaunt  the  concept  of  a  free  press. 

The  crime  of  desacato  is  said  to  have  found  its  origin  in 
the  Spanish  penal  code.  It  consists  of  insulting  the  head  of 
a  state  or  other  public  official.  Its  theoretical  purpose  is  to 
discourage  acts  which  would  tend  to  degrade  the  dignity 
of  government,  or  affect  international  relations  adversely. 

In  theory,  desacato  can  be  commited  only  by  defamation 
of  an  officer  in  his  official  capacity.  Thus,  opprobrium  of  a 
judge  as  such,  or  while  in  the  performance  of  his  judicial 
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functions  would  constitute  desacato,  while  an  insult  to 
him  as  a  private  citizen  would  not. 

In  Uruguay,  and  perhaps  in  one  or  two  other  coimtries, 
desacato  may  be  committed  only  by  a  statement  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  official  defamed;  but  in  the  vast  majority  of 
countries  the  law  contains  no  such  provision. 

Truth  is  not  a  defense  to  a  prosecution  for  desacato;  and 
such  a  prosecution  results,  as  a  rule,  in  conviction  almost 
as  a  matter  of  course. 

The  absence  of  complete  separation  of  the  judicial  from 
the  executive  branch  of  the  government  in  Latin  American 
nations,  renders  it  possible  for  the  administrative  branch  to 
make  use  of  desacato  to  suppress  freedom  of  the  press  when 
the  government  is  attacked. 

In  Argentina,  it  is  an  offense  punishable  by  imprisonment 
to  offend  the  dignity  of  a  public  official  in  the  exercise  of 
his  public  functions.  The  story  of  La  Prensa,  too  well- 
known  to  require  repetition  here,  serves  to  illustrate  the  ex¬ 
tremes  to  which  the  doctrine  of  desacato  may  be  extended. 

A  recent,  very  striking,  case,  arose  out  of  the  arrest  in 
August,  1953,  of  Alfredo  Silva-Carvallo,  editor  of  La  Union 
of  Valparaiso,  accused  of  having  insulted  President  Ibanez 
of  Chile  and  three  of  his  ministers. 

All  that  the  newspaper  had  done,  in  fact,  was  to  publish, 
without  comment,  extracts  from  speeches  by  radical  depu¬ 
ties  at  a  political  banquet,  denouncing  the  infiltration  of 
Peronistas  into  the  Chilean  government.  The  charges  were 
finally  dismissed — largely,  however,  because  of  vigorous 
protests  by  the  press  against  the  trial. 

In  Chile  as  in  some  other  countries,  desacato  includes  not 
only  an  offense  against  local  governmental  officials.  It  is 
equally  a  crime  to  offend  the  head  of  a  foreign  state,  or 
even  representatives  of  a  foreign  state  in  Chile. 

Not  long  ago,  representatives  of  the  Dominican  Republic 
filed  charges  against  a  Chilean  editor  for  publication  of  a 
criticism,  by  one  Galindas,  of  the  regime  of  President 
Trujillo;  and  the  charges  were  dismissed  only  on  proof 
that  at  the  date  of  publication,  Trujillo  had  been  replaced 


temporarily  by  his  brother,  and  so  was  not  serving  as 
head  of  a  state  within  the  meaning  of  the  descato  statute. 

Pause  now  to  contrast  such  proceedings  with  John  Mar¬ 
shall’s  declaration  nearly  a  himdred  and  fifty  years  earlier, 
in  response  to  Talleyrand’s  similar  complaint,  that  “without 
doubt  this  abuse  of  a  valuable  privilege  is  a  matter  of  pecu¬ 
liar  regret  when  it  is  extended  to  the  Government  of  a 
foreign  nation  . .  .  [but  that]  is  a  calamity  incident  to  the 
nature  of  hberty.” 

Just  twenty  years  ago,  Mr.  Justice  Sutherland  wrote  the 
unanimous  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  holding  invalid  a  statute  levying  a  tax  on  newspaper 
advertising,  on  the  groimd  that  the  act  infringed  the  liberty 
of  the  press. 

He  said  that  “since  informed  public  opinion  is  the  most 
potent  of  all  restraints  upon  misgovernment,  the  suppression 
or  abridgement  of  the  publicity  afforded  by  a  free  press 
cannot  be  regarded  otherwise  than  with  grave  concern  . . . 
A  free  press  stands  as  one  of  the  great  interpreters  between 
the  government  and  the  people.  To  allow  it  to  be  fettered 
is  to  fetter  ourselves.’’ 

Permit  me,  in  closing  to  recur  briefly  to  the  story  of 
Peter  Zenger,  the  Printer,  who  risked  martyrdom  in  colonial 
America  over  two  hundred  years  ago  that  freedom  of  people 
to  read  criticism  of  their  governments  in  a  fearless  press 
might  not  perish  from  the  earth. 

Arthur  Guiterman,  a  contemporary  American  poet,  im¬ 
mortalized  in  verse  the  heroic  trial  of  Zenger  the  Printer. 
I  close  with  two  verses  from  his  poem,  in  which  I  have  made 
only  a  slight  revision: 

American  editors!  Your  fateful  word 
Curses  or  blesses  the  coming  time! 

Say!  Shall  the  downtrodden  die  unheard? 

What  of  your  freedom  if  truth  be  crime? 

Zenger  the  Printer — ^his  work  is  done; 

Soft  be  his  slumber.  Through  storm  and  stress 
Guard  we  the  prize  of  the  fight  he  won — 

Bulwark  of  Freedom,  a  fearless  press! 
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A  Very  Human  Institution 

By  Louis  M.  Lyons 

(This  is  from  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  address  at  Harvard, 
June  10.) 

The  press,  take  it  by  and  large  as  you  have  to,  is  not  pre¬ 
cisely  an  intellectual  institution.  I  hear  some  complaint  of 
that  from  my  Egghead  friends.  But  it  is  a  very  human  insd- 
tudon.  Indeed  it  has  all  the  dimensions  of  human  nature, 
and  that  includes  curiosity. 

Our  press,  I  think,  is  a  very  American  insdtudon.  It  has 
a  large  element  of  violence.  It  follows  a  Yankee  nose  for  the 
facts  and  lets  the  style  fall  where  it  may.  The  British  see 
it  the  other  way.  “A  feeling  for  the  quality  of  words”  was 
Sir  Philip  Gibbs’  essential  for  journalism.  But  to  Frank  P. 
Sibley  of  Hingham,  Massachusetts,  it  was  “perennial 
curiosity.” 

The  insdnet  of  our  press  is  against  the  government,  un¬ 
less  the  government  happens  to  be  Republican.  The  Ameri¬ 
can  press  is  the  very  acme  of  free  enterprise.  Scoop  is  its 
middle'  name.  Being  fustest  with  the  mostest  counts  as  much 
here  as  anywhere.  This  indeed  is  its  chief  drawback,  its 
deficiency  imposed  by  its  deadlines. 

President  Eliot,  in  his  old  age,  once  told  a  reporter: 

“You  are  in  the  worst  business  in  the  world.” 

The  reporter  thought  of  the  seamy  side  of  journalism 
that  so  often  dominates  the  headlines. 

But  no,  that  wasn’t  it. 

“You  never  have  time,”  Eliot  said. 

Gertrude  Stein  said  it  years  later  to  a  Nieman  Fellow: 
“Journalism  is  too  immediate  to  be  immediate.” 

James  Reston,  bright  star  of  the  New  York  Times  con- 
stelladon,  told  the  Nieman  Fellows  once  of  the  reporter’s 
problem  of  holding  attention  long  enough  to  tell  people 
anything. 

“You  have  to  give  the  story  everything  you  have  in  the 
one  hour  of  its  first  headline  impact,”  he  said.  “Tonight 
you  may  have  a  chance  to  research  it.  Tomorrow  you  may 
consult  an  authority.  But  by  then  it  has  gone  off  the  front 
page,  and  something  else  has  captured  attention.  To¬ 
morrow  is  too  late.” 

This  describes  an  impossible  job.  But  there  it  is.  To  be 
sure,  someone  else  with  time  for  research  will  later  do  an 
article  or  a  book  on  it.  But  that  is  something  else. 

The  journalist  must  serve  those  who  would  read  as  they 
run,  and  he  has  to  work  as  the  clock  runs.  This  is  both  the 


limitation  and  the  opportunity  of  his  task.  And  the  oppor- 
timity  is  great  almost  beyond  imagining.  For  those  million 
readers  who  will  never  read  the  book  will  decide  the  issue 
on  what  they  found  or  failed  to  find  on  the  front  page.  No¬ 
thing  more  needs  to  be  said  of  the  importance  of  the  job 
and  of  having  the  best  qualified  people  doing  it. 

The  community  is  very  lucky  that  it  is  so  well  served. 
It  is  an  American  tradition  that  we  can  choose  our  news¬ 
paper.  But  this  is  a  diminishing  chance.  In  most  places  it 
is  already  an  illusion.  It  is  part  of  the  inexorable  economics 
of  our  times  that  hardly  any  cities  of  less  than  metropolitan 
size  any  longer  afford  a  choice  of  newspapers.  We  have 
quite  recendy  seen  the  elimination  of  competition  between 
locally  controlled  newspapers  in  Atlanta,  Birmingham, 
Dayton,  Memphis  and  Madison  to  go  no  farther. 

What  has  happened  in  these  cities,  and  many  more  ear¬ 
lier — ^Minneapolis,  Louisville  and  Kansas  City  ’and  Spring- 
field,  for  instance — is  one  of  two  things.  One  is  a  merging 
of  two  or  more  independent  papers  in  a  single  corporate 
ownership;  so  that  no  matter  how  many  names  of  papers 
appear  on  mastheads,  you  have  only  one  control.  The  other 
thing  is  the  passing  of  control  of  one  or  more  papers  to  out¬ 
side  ownership,  leaving  only  one,  if  any,  independent 
locally  owned  paper. 

The  recent  Newhouse  purchases  of  papers  in  St.  Louis, 
Pordand,  Ore.,  and  Birmingham  are  cases  in  point.  There 
is  no  substitute  for  local  ownership  of  so  strategic  a  com¬ 
munity  as  a  newspaper.  No  chain  paper  serves  as  well  as 
the  best  locally  owned  paper.  And  the  best  chain  paper  is 
the  most  autonomous.  That  describes  the  Newhouse  papers, 
so  far  anyway.  It  is  too  soon  to  be  tested.  Pronouncements 
of  continued  local  autonomy  in  a  purchased  paper  simply 
mean  that  the  absent  owner  will  leave  it  alone  as  long  as  it 
pays  to. 

The  luck  of  our  cities  as  to  newspapers  has  been  very  un¬ 
even.  We  can  build  our  own  auditoriums,  parks,  schools 
and  museums.  But  under  the  private  enterprise  system  we 
have  to  take  pot  luck  on  our  baseball  team  and  our  news¬ 
papers.  Nor  has  anyone  discovered  a  substitute.  A  govern¬ 
ment  newspaper  would  create  more  problems  than  it  would 
solve. 

The  maximum  luck  has  come,  all  unearned,  to  those 
places  where  a  great  individual  has  chosen  newspapering 
instead  of  manufacturing,  banking  or  merchandising — an 
Ochs,  a  Pulitzer,  a  Eugene  Meyer,  a  Daniels,  a  Bingham, 
a  Nieman  or  a  Col.  Nelson.  The  newspapers  they  created 
were  projections  of  their  personality,  reflections  of  their 
character.  Given  continuity  of  two  or  three  generations 
in  the  same  family  and  the  individuality  and  character  of 
such  papers  become  institutionalized. 

The  chance  of  persistence  increases  as  the  sense  of  the 
peculiar  responsibility  of  the  newspaperman  is  accepted  as 
the  heritage  of  a  Jonathan  Daniels,  an  Arthur  Sulzberger,! 
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a  third  Joseph  Pulitzer.  It  is  a  community  tragedy  when  it 
dies  out,  as  in  the  fourth  generation  of  the  Springfield 
Republican’s  Bowles. 

The  precious  journalistic  resourses  conserved  by  such 
family  continuity  arc  chiefly  independence,  individuality, 
responsibility,  and  the  character  that  these  add  up  to. 

But  the  trend  is  away  from  this  sturdy  journalistic  tra¬ 
dition,  and  toward  a  single  newspaper  corporation  for  a 
city.  This  we  shall  probably  have  to  learn  to  live  with.  It 
will  considerably  condition  our  lives.  It  should  make  us 
alert  to  the  change  of  this  vital  industry  of  communication. 

But  we  may  find  some  offsetting  gain  even  in  the  loss 
of  comjjctitive  journalism.  For  with  competition  the  old 
excuse  for  sensationalism  is  gone.  If  you  don’t  have  to  worry 
about  that  yellow  rag  across  the  street,  you  can  put  your 
news  in  perspective.  You  can  meet  your  own  standards  of 
what  is  important  that  should  command  the  interest  of  the 
community.  The  trivial  and  the  tripe  you  don’t  have  to 
flaunt  in  an  eight-column  banner  on  the  front  page. 

This  chance  to  eliminate  sensationalism — which  has  been 
an  inherent  bane  of  American  jouralism — goes  far  to  offset 
the  worry  that  Morris  Ernst  feels  in  his  The  First  Freedom 
for  the  constriction  of  the  number  of  channels  of  informa¬ 
tion  and  public  opinion.  He  is  right  to  worry  about  it.  To 
put  power  in  few  hands  is  always  dangerous.  The  respon¬ 
sibility  on  those  fewer  is  heavier.  Their  opportunity  is 
greater. 

We  all  realize  that  the  competitive  gap  is  being  filled,  in 
part,  from  new  directions  and  new  dimensions,  by  radio, 
TV,  news  magazines — ^and  books.  If  we  don’t  hurry,  the 
topical  books  fill  in  the  background  on  Hungary,  on  Suez, 
on  atomic  energy,  on  urban  decay,  before  we  get  it  into 
the  Sunday  supplements. 

The  newspaper,  fortunately  for  its  own  survival,  cannot 
ever  feel  secure  from  competition  for  its  readers,  even  if  it 
is  the  only  paper  in  town. 

But  nobody  else  is  going  to  cover  city  hall  and  the  court¬ 
house,  unless  you  wait  for  a  Senate  Committee  a  year  late, 
as  some  papers  did  in  Seattle  and  Portland,  Oregon.  The 
primary  responsibility  for  an  informed  citizenry  is  on  the 
local  paper. 

The  era  of  responsible  journalism  in  the  sense  of  an  obli¬ 
gation  to  inform  the  reader  began,  I  suppose,  when  Ochs 
took  over  the  New  York  Times. 

In  his  biography  of  Ochs,  Gerald  Johnson  (a  rare  com¬ 
bination  himself  of  the  vigorous,  colorful  but  responsible 
journalist)  recalls  the  newspaper  war  of  yellow  journalism 
between  Hearst  and  Pulitzer  then  disturbing  the  peace  of 
New  York.  Ochs,  he  says,  had  faith  that  there  were  enough 
readers  who  wanted  the  news  but  liked  a  quiet  life.  He 
proved  it. 

“The  whole  history  of  American  journalism  is  the  lead¬ 
ership  of  great  editors,”  Frank  Luther  Mott  has  written. 


Some  will  say  that  such  instances  represent  only  a  minor¬ 
ity  of  the  Press.  So  do  the  great  instances  of  any  institution. 
But  they  set  the  standard  and  define  the  potential  of  the 
institution. 

It  would  be  as  silly  to  claim  them  as  representatives  as 
to  make  the  same  claim  for  the  Cardozas  and  Hands  of 
the  law. 

But  to  emphasize  the  great  personalities  in  so  personal  an 
institution  as  journalism  is  to  escape  the  danger  of  think¬ 
ing  of  the  press  as  monolithic.  Just  saying,  “the  press,”  as 
we  do  habitually,  creates  that  illusion. 

In  so  various  an  institution,  we  find  constant  cross  cur¬ 
rents.  Even  as  competition  declines,  the  number  of  indepen¬ 
dent  papers  increases.  In  some  it  may  hardly  be  more  than 
a  name.  But  even  at  that,  it  recognizes  the  strong  American 
attachment  to  independence. 

Of  course,  advertising  freed  the  press  of  its  original  com¬ 
plete  dependence  on  political  parties.  What  newspapers 
now  call  independence  describes  only  their  political  posi¬ 
tion.  To  be  sure,  the  larger  modern  problem  is  to  maintain 
any  independence  of  the  dominant  business  point  of  view. 
But  on  their  own  terms,  we  have  an  increasing  proportion 
of  independent  newspapers.  The  proportion  rose  between 
the  1952  and  the  1956  campaigns.  In  this  interval,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  the  Pordand,  Maine,  newspapers  asserted  their  inde¬ 
pendence — ^that  is,  of  Republicanism.  This  followed  the 
death  of  Publisher  Gannett.  A  fvmeral  often  opens  a  door 
to  freedom.  That  was  so  in  Denver,  where  in  a  decade 
Palmer  Hoyt  has  lifted  the  paper  of  Tammen  and  Bonfils 
from  inferno  to  decency. 

Speaking  of  elections,  a  very  specific  study  of  newspaper 
performance  in  a  campaign  is  just  published  in  Boston,  by 
the  Beacon  Press,  the  work  of  a  local  newpaperman,  Ted 
Rowse.  It  examines  the  handling  of  a  strategic  phase  of  the 
1952  Presidential  campaign  by  35  of  the  largest  newspapers. 

Ted  Rowse  is  on  the  copy  desk  of  the  Boston  Traveler. 
Erwin  Canham,  editor  of  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
writes  the  foreword. 

Its  title  is  “Slanted  News.”  But  not  all  it  found  was 
slanted.  It  shows  what  causes  news  slants,  and  how  papers 
show  their  character  in  the  heat  of  a  campaign. 

We  are  all  against  sin  and  slanted  news.  But  the  big 
question  is:  how  does  your  newspaper  perform  in  the 
clutch.?  A  newspaperman,  who  knows  how  news  is  handled 
honestly,  has  here  examined  the  way  the  biggest  newspapers 
handled  the  hottest  news  in  a  Presidential  race.  Some  served 
their  readers  and  some  served  their  political  party.  This  is 
highly  instructive  to  the  newspaper,  reader.  He  needs  to 
know  more  about  the  source  of  his  information  and  the 
origin  of  the  images  in  his  head.  It  is  his  head.  The  more 
he  knows  about  what  he  gets  into  it  and  how,  the  better 
head  it  will  be.  Ted  Rowse  has  examined  the  record  and 
reported  it.  It  is  an  important  piece  of  reporting — a  useful 
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job  of  monitoring  the  institution  which  monitors  every* 
^  thing  else. 

This  comes  to  the  old  question  of  who  polices  the  police¬ 
man?  Who  criticizes  the  critic?  The  press  monitors  our 
society.  But  nobody  monitors  the  press. 

Newspapers  need  more  self-criticism  and  more  internal 
evaluation.  It  is  a  healthy  thing  for  journalism  that  more 
readers  are  more  sophisticated  about  them. 

Readers  need  to  understand  the  newspaper  better.  It  is  a 
very  strategic  institution  for  them.  It  should  not  be  mys¬ 
terious.  Journalism  has  been  too  long  a  glamorous  job,  a 
romantic  and  mysterious  business.  We  are  coming  to  the 
end  of  this  romantic  era.  And  that  is  good. 

At  this  season  Harvard  boys  often  come  in  to  see  me  about 
going  into  journalism.  They  all  want  to  be  foreign  corres¬ 
pondents. 

We  could  use  a  few.  But  we  need  more  at  City  Hall  and 
the  county  court  house. 

That  is  where  Clark  Mollenhoff  started  on  the  Des 
Moines  Register,  if  I  may  brag  about  a  Nieman  Fellow.  He 
has  been  a  very  can-opener  to  force  open  public  information 
in  Washington.  The  Ladejinski  case,  for  one.  Before  the 
Moss  Committee  took  up  the  problem  of  secrecy  in  govern¬ 
ment  affairs,  Clark  was  fighting  a  one-man  crusade  on  it. 

It  is  the  dilemma  of  a  democracy  that  a  one-party  press 
provides  no  fonun  for  the  great  issues.  Walter  Lippmann’s 
great  discussion  docs  not  happen.  Even  more  is  this  so  in 
the  one-paper  town.  How  can  there  be  other  than  a  one- 
party  press  when  business  feels  a  conunon  stake  in  one  side 
of  an  issue,  and  the  press  is  inevitably  a  business? 

The  only  answer  is  acceptance  by  the  publisher  of  a  uni¬ 
que  role  in  respect  to  his  own  property. 

We  ask  more  of  a  publisher  than  of  any  other  employer — 
that  he  refrain  from  letting  his  personal  views,  prejudices, 
biases,  dominate  his  newspaper — that  he  exercise  essen¬ 
tially  the  same  detached  sense  of  responsibility  as  a  trustee 
of  a  university.  That  asks  a  lot.  It  is  essential.  It  is  what  we 
get  in  our  greatest  papers.  It  is  the  hope  of  journalism  as  an 
institution  to  serve  America. 

But  communication  is  a  two-way  street.  The  reader  has 
rights  but  also  some  responsibility  for  what  he  chooses  to 
consume,  for  the  way  he  ^)ends  his  time  in  the  process  of 
being  informed. 

A  New  York  Times  editor  once  appealed  to  teachers  to 
educate  better  readers.  Education  to  equip  the  citizen  to  be 
informed  is  one  of  the  conspicuous  lacks  in  our  society. 
Yet  it  is  one  of  our  daily  needs,  as  we  are  bombarded  on 
every  side  by  our  multiple  engines  of  publicity,  competing 
for  our  attention.  If  our  reporters  and  broadcasters  could 
count  on  more  intelligent  listening,  they  would  have  a 
powerful  incentive  for  more  informing  reports. 

No  society  ever  had  such  instantaneous  and  universal 
communication.  We  watch  the  same  broadcast  or  read  the 


same  headlines  at  the  same  moment  from  one  end  of  the 
country  to  the  other  every  day.  No  community  is  so  remote 
or  benighted  that  sources  are  not  accessible  to  learn  what 
is  going  on  in  the  world.  Yet  in  the  light  of  its  potential 
and  of  our  needs,  this  tremendous  industry  of  communica¬ 
tions  is  in  kindergarten.  Its  leading  practitioners  are  the 
first  to  proclaim  it.  Its  techniques  are  the  marvel  of  the  age, 
but  the  fare  it  oilers  is  something  else. 

The  broadcasting  industry  has  come  up  with  a  mouth- 
filling  term  for  their  role— “Electronic  Journalism.”  This 
has  the  virtue  for  present  purposes  of  acknowledging  that 
it  is  all  journalism,  that  the  job  is  fundamentally  one,  whe¬ 
ther  you  speak  your  lines  or  write  them.  The  part  of  this 
job  that  has  any  call  on  public  attention  is  that  of  informing 
the  public  of  public  affairs. 

Arthur  Sulzberger  once  said,  “The  New  York  Times  is 
published  for  people  who  need  to  be  informed.”  This  is 
good  enough,  whatever  the  variation  of  medium  or  process. 

The  new  dimensions  of  live  broadcasting  bring  into  dra¬ 
matic  focus  the  opportimities  that  have  long  invited  crea¬ 
tive  journalism  but  are  now  made  vivid  by  the  high  visibil¬ 
ity  of  the  more  penetrating  medium.  The  as  yet  unrealized 
potential  of  televison  challenges  the  inventiveness  and  crea¬ 
tiveness  of  the  whole  corps  of  technical  specialists  it  takes 
to  produce  a  live  broadcast.  But  for  the  broadcaster  the 
challenge  is  to  bring  to  the  consciousness  of  the  spectator 
the  forces  that  shape  his  world,  to  show  him  his  community 
in  action  and  his  relations  to  it.  If  this  dynamic  camera  is  to 
present  a  true  picture,  those  using  it  must  know  the  forces 
that  make  the  community  they  live  in,  the  elements  that 
shape  the  institutions  men  live  by,  and  how  these  work  to 
affect  us  all.  The  greater  the  achievements  of  visualization, 
the  more  knowledge  and  understanding  is  demanded  of 
those  who  use  it.  Else  the  ever  more  omniscient  lens  only 
increases  the  variety  of  our  distorted  images  in  an  ever 
more  sensate  world  of  make-believe. 

This  is  only  to  sharpen  our  certainty  that  the  journalist, 
electronic  or  typographical,  needs  to  come  to  some  sense  of 
understanding  the  world  he  lives  in,  and  this  not  only  as 
the  field  of  this  activity,  but  to  appreciate  his  own  role  in  it 
Newspapermen  are  challenging  Mr.  Dulles’  refusal  to  let 
them  report  China. 

But  Harold  Isaacs,  an  old  China  hand  himself,  raises  the 
question  whether  we  are  prepared  to  do  the  job  on  China 
when  Mr.  Dulles  finally  abandons  his  untenable  position. 

Isaacs  observes  that  the  job  was  not  adequately  done 
before  the  revolution  and  is  infinitely  harder  now.  Few  have 
the  essential  knowledge  of  China,  even  the  language,  or 
much  understanding  of  what  has  been  going  on  there. 

To  understand  China  and  make  any  sense  of  it  would  be 
a  career. 

How  many  newspapermen  think  in  those  terms? 

They  want  to  be  foreign  correspondents.  It  sounds 
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romantic.  But  that  isn’t  doing  much  for  the  essential  in¬ 
forming  of  the  American  public. 

This  suggests  much  about  the  education  of  the  journalist. 
Indeed  it  suggests  too  much.  It  is  all  too  easy  to  demonstrate 
that  it  is  an  impossible  job  to  know  enough  to  deal  with 
the  impredictable  range  of  each  day’s  events,  for  these 
spread  over  the  whole  of  hiunan  activity. 

This  infinite  complexity  ends  in  simplifying  the  problem. 
Nobody  can  know  everything,  unless  it  is  that  file  clerk 
who  was  unable  to  do  anything  with  it  but  filing,  tmtil  a 
quiz  program  discovered  him.  No  editor  hires  a  reporter 
with  any  expectation  that  he  knows  everything  he  may 
have  to  report.  He  hopes  to  hire  one  who  has  a 
capacity  for  finding  the  answers  and  communicating' 
them  efiectively. 

How  shall  we  identify  and  qualify  those  who  are  to 
practice  this  exacting  trade? 

Professor  Luxon  of  Chapel  Hill  raises  the  question  whe¬ 
ther  the  newspapers  are  losing  the  competition  for  talent. 

Only  three  out  of  five  of  his  journalism  graduates  in  the 
past  five  years  have  gone  into  newspaper  work,  llie  rest 
have  been  attracted  to  other  work — ^advertising,  public 
relations,  which  have  paid  them  better. 

He  asks  why  newspapers  don’t  do  a  little  work  at  recruit¬ 
ing  the  best  men. 

Newspaper  hiring  is  the  most  unorganized,  chaotic  of  any. 
Scouts  come  to  the  colleges  to  interview  chemists.  But  the 
bright  lads  who  are  eager  to  enter  journalism  have  to  go  it 
blind,  to  find  doors  to  knock  at,  and  see  if  anybody  is  inter¬ 
ested.  The  best  men  often  grow  discouraged  at  the  absence 
of  any  channel  to  follow  to  a  newspaper  job. 

Most  newspapers  do  as  little  to  hold  the  men  they  get  as 
they  did  to  attract  them. 

Newspapers  are  outbid  in  pay  by  about  every  other  line 
that  draws  off  the  trained  newspaperman.  News  training 
seems  to  be  more  valued  in  a  host  of  other  fields  than  on 
newspapers. 

But  Professor  Luxon  also  makes  the  point  that  news¬ 
papermen  gravitate  to  newspapers  they  respect  with  whose 
views  they  feel  sympathy.  There  clearly  aren’t  enough  of 
these. 

The  editor  is  often  quick  to  blame  his  misfits  onto  jour¬ 
nalism  schools.  They  are  to  blame  insofar  as  they  have 
responded  to  his  pressures  to  devote  a  disproportionate  part 
of  their  effort  to  training  people  for  the  techniques  which 
arc  readily  picked  up  on  the  job  and  probably  never  effec¬ 
tively  acquired  any  other  way. 

The  trouble  with  too  much  “journalism  education”  as 
presented  is,  first,  that  it  steals  time  from  the  broadbased 
education  the  journalist  should  have;  and  second,  that  it 
drills  the  students  in  conventional  forms  that  may  already 
be  out  of  date  in  a  medium  that  can  never  move  fast  enough 
to  keep  up  with  change.  Would  Luce  and  Hadden  ever  have 


created  a  new  form  with  Time  if  their  preparation  had 
been  limited  by  the  prescriptions  of  “journalism”  courses? 

If  newspapers  arc  going  to  hold  their  own  in  the  fast  com¬ 
pany  of  broadcasting  and  news  magazines,  they  will  need 
people  capable  of  innovation  and  originality. 

We  take  for  granted  the  form  of  the  news  story,  and  the 
conventions  of  what  makes  news.  But  both  need  to  become 
as  flexible  as  the  society  we  are  reporting.  As  easy  to  read 
and  as  interesting  as  the  advertising  or  political  appeals  to 
the  same  readers. 

The  amount  of  energy  reporters  spend  concocting  leads 
to  fit  a  formula  is  uneconomic.  A  simple  narrative.  Time 
has  shown,  is  more  readable,  has  more  impact.  It  also 
tells  the  story  more  intelligibly. 

The  “today”  angle  is  often  frustrating.  Many  things 
should  be  talked  about  without  waiting  for  a  news  peg,  that 
is,  the  “today”  angle. 

There’s  too  much  waiting  for  the  mayor  to  make  a  move 
or  the  chamber  of  commerce  president  to  make  a  speech 
before  moving  in  to  tell  people  about  the  need  or  the  prob¬ 
lem  or  the  developing  situation  which  is  right  in  front  of 
us. 

We  need  the  best  writing  that’s  in  us.  Too  often  the  con¬ 
vention  of  the  news  story  cramps  the  natural  narrative, 
makes  for  poorer  writing  than  would  be  natural  to  the 
reporter.  The  memos  reporters  write  their  editors  arc  liv- 
lier  than  their  stories. 

Essentially  the  function  of  journalism  is  like  «iiat  of 
teaching,  and  it  should  be  more  like  it. 

Our  deadlines  arc  our  handicap.  Not  a  virtue. 

Scoops  are  far  less  important  than  getting  the  whole 
story  and  making  it  mean  something. 

The  limitations  of  journalism  are  a  challenge.  But  also 
many  are  meaningless,  and  should  go  out. 

Radio-TV  priority  for  spot  news  should  free  the  news¬ 
paper  to  tell  more  of  what  it  means,  of  what  goes  on.  Some 
recognition  of  this  here  and  there  is  seen  in  the  recent 
acceptance  of  the  so-called  interpretive  story.  This  carries 
back  to  the  older  journalism,  of  having  something  to  say. 
It  is  simply  reporting  in  depth,  explaining  what  needs  to  be 
explained.  In  such  meaningful  reporting  a  point  of  view 
is  inevitable. 

Some  worry  about  this.  Unnccssarily,  I  believe.  A  point 
of  view  can  be  discoimted  by  the  reader.  But  if  honestly 
based  on  facts  and  the  facts  arc  given,  it  adds  a  dimen¬ 
sion  of  sense. 

Reporters  indeed  should  all  be,  so  far  as  possible,  just  as 
free  as  sports  writers,  to  call  the  shots.  There  is  no  mystery 
why  sports  writing  is  interesting.  There  are  no  sacred  cows, 
no  censorship,  not  much  vested  interest,  not  much  adver¬ 
tising.  The  audience  knows  the  score,  can’t  be  fooled  long, 
demands  full  treatment. 

Just  as  in  college  we  need  teachers  as  dynamic  as  the 
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coach,  so  in  journalism  wc  need  reporting  as  lively  as  the 
sports  page. 

Some  one  will  caution  me  on  this  parallel  of  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  libel,  for  you  can’t  easily  libel  an  umpire.  But  an 
intelligently  run  newspaper  is  not  committing  libel  unin¬ 
tentionally.  At  times  the  newspaper  should  take  the  risks 
of  a  libel  suit  to  serve  its  community,  and  the  courageous 
papers  will. 

As  a  graduate  of  an  agricultural  college,  I  do  not  depre¬ 
cate  journalism  schools,  which  use  a  similar  pattern— part 
education,  part  craft  training.  This  developed  from  the  Land 
Grant  College  emphasis  on  the  practical  arts.  But  the  con¬ 
cept  was  very  flexible  and  it  hasn’t  been  stretched  enough. 

The  journalism  schools,  or  the  best  of  them,  have  recent¬ 
ly  discovered  their  limitations  and  are  increasing  their 
content  of  education  and  reducing  their  offerings  in  the 
shop  practice  of  newspapers;  or  so  they  claim. 

I  suppose  the  reason  an  emeritus  professor  writes  me  that 
he  stiU  believes  the  classics  make  the  best  preparation  for 
jouralism  is  the  Greek  feeling  for  freedom,  order  and  inde¬ 
pendence.  This  was  the  basic  education  of  the  men  who 
made  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  Constitu¬ 
tion.  But  of  course  it  is  not  the  only  way.  Some  will  make 
the  same  claim  for  history  which  has  been  the  central  study 
of  the  largest  number  of  Nieman  Fellows, — or  philosophy 
or  law  or  science.  Only  a  fatuous  pedagogue  would  claim 
an  exclusive  pattern.  One  mind’s  meat  is  indigestible  to 
another. 

The  lessons  learned,  one  hopes,  will  include  ability  to 
distinguish  the  important  from  the  trivial,  the  real  from  the 
phoney.  But  this  cannot  be  guaranteed.  The  faculty,  like 
the  coach,  must  have  material  to  work  on.  Those  who  man¬ 
age  our  communications  media  cannot  escape  responsibility 
for  selecting  people  who  have  what  it  takes. 

All  of  us  who  deal  in  education  tend  to  be  too  arbitrary 
and  arrogant  about  it.  Often  the  most  original  mind  ttirns 
out  to  be  one  that  was  not  clamped  in  the  prescribed  format 
of  education. 

In  journalism  the  opportunity  of  education  on  the  job 
is  immense.  Journalism  is  a  daily  education  for  the  man 
with  any  capacity  for  it. 

As  all  is  grist  for  the  journalist’s  mill,  he  picks  up  a  use¬ 
ful  background  almost  in  spite  of  what  we  call  education. 
Often  the  kind  of  formal  schooling  he  had  seems  to  be  a 
minor  factor  in  his  actual  preparation.  One  way  and  an¬ 
other  he  has  filled  out  a  backgroimd  for  his  job. 

The  training  schools  for  journalists  are  as  various  as  the 
news.  Walter  Lippmann  began  as  a  researcher  (we’d  say 
today)  for  a  social  reformer.  James  Reston  began  as  pub¬ 
licity  man  for  the  Cincinnati  Reds.  James  Morgan  began  as 
a  telegrapher.  Christopher  Rand  started  in  the  insurance 
business.  Edwin  Lahey,  leaving  school  in  the  eighth  grade, 
used  to  read  Dickens  on  his  freight  handling  job  and  amuse 


himself  by  trying  to  write  sentences  like  Dickens’s.  A  gen¬ 
eration  of  Chicago  Daily  News  readers  have  had  reason  to 
be  grateful  for  the  color  and  movement  of  Lahey’s  model. 
Low,  the  great  British  cartoonist,  couldn’t  get  into  college. 
He  taught  himself  to  draw. 

So  let  no  one  be  dogmatic  about  the  studies  of  the  jour¬ 
nalist.  Only  give  him  a  chance  to  fill  up  his  mind.  He  will 
be  drawing  on  that  reservoir  the  rest  of  his  crowded  life. 

The  student  asks  if  he  should  not  specialize  in  this  age 
of  specialization.  Answer,  Yes.  Cultivate  his  special  inter¬ 
est,  but  not  exclusively  too  soon.  Not  until  after  a  general 
education  and  some  general  experience. 

Newspapers  have  done  about  as  well  at  developing  their 
own  specialists  for  their  own  purposes  as  anything.  To  be 
sure,  these  have  been  chiefly  in  the  conventional  grooves  of 
police,  courts,  sports,  politics,  finance,  and  a  fringe  interest 
in  theatre  and  books.  They  were  slow  about  adding  labor 
and  science  and  slower  about  education — strange  in  a  society 
that  builds  so  much  on  science  and  schools.  The  cynic  says 
these  don’t  advertise.  But  neither  does  crime.  The  paper 
has  no  specialist  in  theatre  if  there  is  no  theatre,  or  in  books 
if  the  city  has  no  publishing.  Artists  say  you  can  count  the 
art  critics  in  the  American  press  on  one  hand  and  that 
would  be  about  the  census  of  our  military  experts.  It  may  be 
sound  instinct  that  leads  the  press  to  deal  cautiously  with 
specialization. 

Newspapering  has  more  demand  for  the  kind  of  man 
who  can  adapt  himself  to  specialize  in  one  thing  this  week 
and  another  thing  next  week.  For  the  period  of  his  assign¬ 
ment  he  must  absorb  and  understand  all  the  details,  to 
know  as  much  as  anyone  in  town  about  the  zoning  plan  or 
the  rate  case. 

The  field  of  one’s  keenest  interest  is  almost  surely  the 
most  profitable  to  study.  To  know  something  well  is  vital. 
To  dig  deeply  into  any  subject  is  to  discover  unsuspected 
relationships  with  other  fields.  Relationships  are  perhaps  the 
most  important  thing  for  a  journalist  to  understand. 

But  however  much  one  specializes,  there  will  be  areas  be¬ 
yond.  Whatever  Homer  Bigart  studied  at  school,  it  would 
hardly  have  been  Yemen.  Yet  it  remained  for  Bigart  recently 
to  be  the  first  journalist  to  illuminate  the  remote  and  ob¬ 
scure  issue  there  for  New  York  Times  readers. 

What  a  godsend  to  the  harassed  city  editor  to  discover  a 
reporter  who  is  never  blase  and  not  easily  bored,  who  is 
exhilarated  at  each  day’s  grist  of  unanswered  questions,  who 
has  a  capacity  to  pursue  the  trail — a  need  to  know  how  the 
thing  comes  out,  to  keep  up  with  the  score. 

The  crisis  of  confidence  in  the  press  that  Erwin  Canham 
described  when  he  was  president  of  the  American  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors  carries  its  own  prescription  for  the 
qualifications  for  journalism.  A  capacity  for  independent 
examination  of  a  question  is  an  obvious  need  to  meet  Mr. 
Canham’s  crisis.  This  is  not  to  accuse  education  of  any  fail- 
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ure  to  develop  a  critical  sense  in  the  best  minds  of  its  stu¬ 
dents.  It  means  that  not  enough  of  these  minds  have  been 
attracted  to  or  acceptable  to  the  controlling  forces  in  com¬ 
munications. 

The  journalist  needs  to  appreciate  both  the  importance 
and  the  difficulty  of  independence  of  mind.  For  the  domi¬ 
nant  pressures  in  his  work  are  apt  to  discourage  it  or  elim¬ 
inate  it.  Such  pressures  are  only  powerfully  exerted  when 
strongly  resisted.  A  Casper  Milquetoast  will  never  encounter 
them.  Only  those  who  stand  up  can  be  knocked  down. 

The  journalist  who  is  capable  of  recognizing  those  forces 
that  must  be  fought  to  keep  a  decent  society  will  have  to 
stand  up  again  and  again  for  the  necessity  to  publish  or 
broadcast  facts  that  will  be  unpalatable  to  some:  to  insist 
on  repeating  truths  that  have  become  uncomfortable.  The 
cards  will  always  be  stacked  against  him,  for  the  stakes  on 
the  side  of  following  the  groove  of  whatever  is  commer¬ 
cially  profitable  or  politically  comfortable  are  always  high. 
William  Allen  White  observed,  when  he  had  to  stand 
against  his  friend,  the  governor,  and  the  misguided  law  of 
his  own  state  about  strikes,  that  the  only  time  freedom  of 
speech  is  important  is  when  it  is  surpressed.  Such  a  time  is 
the  clutch  for  which  all  one’s  education  has  proved  either 
preparation  or  failure.  In  such  a  situation  the  public  is 
sometimes  dependent  on  the  courage  of  one  man,  or  one 
paper,  which  in  its  critical  decision  will  be  the  projection 
of  the  character  of  one  man.  So  crucial  may  be  the  role  of 
the  journalist.  And  so  lonely  that  he  must  draw  upon  inner 
resources. 

In  this,  indeed,  he  is  performing  his  most  essential  pro¬ 
fessional  responsibility.  The  modern  journalist  is  an  em¬ 
ployee.  But  his  responsibility  remains  to  serve  the  reader  as 
his  client.  He  departs  from  it  or  compromises  with  it  at  the 
peril  of  his  soul.  Faithfulness  to  it  is  his  only  road  to  salva¬ 
tion — his  only  chance  of  living  on  acceptable  terms  with 
himself.  The  reason  this  has  to  be  said  with  emphasis  is  that 
it  is  the  hardest  part  of  the  role  of  the  journalist — or  any 
other  professional — and  it  comes  harder  in  a  society  that  is 
receiving  the  images  of  its  world  from  commericals. 

Journalistic  standards  can  be  high  in  America,  but  they 


are  so  far  individual  standards,  and  so  their  uniformity 
cannot  be  certified.  If  they  characterize  an  institution  it  is 
because  an  individual  planted  them  there.  They  do  not 
grow  automatically  in  commercial  journalism;  they  will  be 
sustained  only  by  stubborn  insistence  of  individuals  who 
may  sometimes  need  to  be  impleasant  about  it. 

I  don’t  want  to  make  a  metaphysics  of  journalism  or  its 
qualifications. 

Most  of  the  time,  to  be  sure,  it  may  make  litde  diffier- 
ence  who  handles  the  run  of  the  news.  On  routine  days 
the  reporter’s  role  may  be  that  of  a  combination  fireman 
and  special  delivery  man.  But  in  the  clutch  of  every  so  often, 
and  you  never  know  when,  it  makes  all  the  diffierence 
whether  an  intelligence  and  a  conscience  are  at  the  controls 
and  setting  down  the  words  that  put  the  images  in  our 
heads. 

Simple  honesty,  intelligent  curiosity  and  sensible  judg¬ 
ment  are  ^e  essential  qualifications.  Journalism  is  neither 
science  nor  art.  It  is  as  much  as  anything  else  a  way  of 
looking  at  things. 

The  words  for  it  are  detachment,  objectivity — to  deal 
with  facts  factually,  to  sift  out  the  fact  from  a  jungle  of 
claims  and  the  sense  from  a  welter  of  irrelevancy. 

Objectivity  is  the  essential  discipline  of  journalism.  It  is 
a  habit  of  mind,  a  factor  of  temperament  almost  a  trait  of 
character.  These  qualities  probably  are  not  produced  in  any 
classroom  but  are  part  of  the  process  of  growth.  What  we 
should  be  looking  for  is  a  man  who  will  grow  on  the  job. 
The  vital  question  isn’t,  what  is  his  education?,  but,  can 
he  learn?  Will  he  grow  to  the  job?  This  is  the  larger  ques¬ 
tion. 

Association  with  250  Nieman  Fellows  from  newspapers 
over  19  years  and  contact  with  2,000  more  who  wanted  to 
be  Nieman  Fellows  have  shown  me  the  character  and  poten¬ 
tial  of  the  present  generation  of  our  journalists.  They  are 
up  to  whatever  demands  their  vital  role  makes  on  them. 

I  am  sure  that  the  best  of  them  would  agree  with  the  late 
James  Morgan,  who,  as  emeritus  editor  of  the  Boston  Globe, 
after  more  than  60  years  of  newspapering,  told  me,  at  85, 
“I  wouldn’t  swap  my  luck  for  any  other.” 
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A  Reporter  Raises  Some  Questions 


By  L.  M.  Wri^t,  Jr. 


For  a  long  time  I  believed  the  old  saying  that  a  news¬ 
paperman  is  never  bored.  But  recendy  I  have  begun  to 
doubt.  In  fact,  the  more  I  think  about  it,  the  more  I  become 
quite  certain  that  (1)  I  am  a  newspaperman,  and  (2)  I  am 
bored. 

(Those  who  wish  may  debate  the  first  p)oint.  On  the  sec¬ 
ond  point  I  refuse  to  hear  argument.) 

I  am,  as  a  reporter,  not  bored  with  my  job.  Instead,  I 
am  bored  with  what  some  of  the  other  people  in  the  news¬ 
paper  business  have  been  saying  and  saying  for  years  and 
years. 

These  people  fall  in  three  rather  broad  categories:  (1) 
publishers,  (2)  managing  editors,  and  (3)  professors  of 
journalism.  There  are,  perhaps,  other  categories  that  could 
be  used;  but  for  purposes  of  this  discussion,  these  three  will 
be  quite  sufficient. 

The  publishers,  for  as  long  as  I  can  remember,  (and,  al¬ 
though  I  do  not  speak  from  the  vantage  point  of  extreme 
years,  there  are  those  who  confirm  my  suspicions  that  this 
thing  has  been  going  on  even  longer  than  I  can  remember) 
have  been  meeting  annually  to  complain  about  the  price  of 
newsprint,  in  particular,  and  the  cost  of  production,  in 
general. 

The  managing  editors  have  been  at  it,  too.  Although 
they,  not  the  publishers,  are  frequently  the  ones  who  de¬ 
cide  just  how  much  newsprint  is  to  be  consumed  from  day 
to  day,  the  price  of  newsprint  never  seems  to  worry  them 
at  their  annual  meetings.  What  concerns  them,  it  seems,  is 
the — to  me — questionable  statement  that  too  many  of  the 
talented  college  graduates  are  going  somewhere  other  than 
to  newspapers  to  get  jobs. 

Then  there  are  the  professors  at  the  journalism  schools. 
They  make  speeches  and  write  articles  frequently,  telling 
both  the  publishers  and  the  managing  editors  that  the  price 
of  newsprint  is,  indeed,  high  and  that  much  of  the  college 
talent  is,  indeed,  going  places  other  than  city  rooms.  Dean 
Norval  Neil  Luxon  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
Journalism  School  made  that  point  quite  well  in  the  April 
Nieman  Reports. 

So  we  have  the  three  groups,  each  takingTts  turn,  this 
year  in  Philadelphia  or  New  York  and  next  year  in  a  couple 
of  other  places,  and  each  saying  just  about  what  it  was  say¬ 
ing  the  year  before  and  the  year  before  that,  too. 

As  for  the  publishers’  problem  of  newsprint  prices,  I 
have  no  suggestions.  But  I  have  been  in  the  newspaper  busi¬ 


ness  long  enough  to  realize  that  I,  as  a  reporter,  am  a  part 
of  what  the  publishers  are  talking  about  when  they  be¬ 
moan  “the  cost  of  production.”  Too  often  reporters  shrug 
off  this  phrase,  having  had  in  their  minds  only  a  fleeting 
image  of  a  row  of  Linotype  machines  or  a  pressroom  where, 
indeed,  many  people  do  work  and  where,  indeed,  prices  are 
quite  high. 

Whether  the  publishers  talk  about  newsprint  prices  and 
not  about  how  much  to  pay  or  how  to  keep  good  reporters 
because  the  publishers  are  more  concerned  about  news¬ 
print  than  about  reporters  or  because  they  just  don’t  want 
to  talk  out  loud  about  the  cost  of  reporters,  I  don’t  know. 
As  a  reporter,  I  would  be  less  than  frank  if  I  failed  to 
say  that  I  find  little  comfort  in  cither  conclusion. 

The  managing  editors,  on  the  other  hand,  ought  to  re¬ 
member  a  few  figures  when  they  worry  about  why  the 
talent  went  the  other  way — ^if  it  did  go  the  other  way.  Dean 
Luxon’s  article  had  this  to  say  about  starting  salaries  on 
newspapers  contrasted  to  industry  in  general:  “The  news¬ 
paper  average  is  $89  a  month  below  that  of  the  corpora¬ 
tions  and  more  than  $100  below  next  June’s  probable  aver¬ 
age.”  (His  estimate  was  made  last  November,  so  if  he  was 
even  close  to  right  the  $100  gap  is  here  now.)  Managing 
editors,  better  than  any  other  group  in  the  country,  know 
two  things  well.  They  know  which  reporters  write  their 
newspapers  and  they  know  how  much  those  reporters 
are  paid.  They  also  know  that  with  an  estimated  starting 
gap  of  $25  per  week  between  what  they  will  (or  can)  pay 
and  what  industry  will  and  can  pay,  the  average  increase 
obtained  by  reporters  in  annual  guild  negotiations  ranges 
from  $10  per  week  down,  and  is  frequently  below  $5.  j 


L.  M.  Wright  contributed  this  piece  as  he  completed  a 
Nieman  Fellowship  to  return  to  the  Richmond  Times— 
Dispatch. 


Perhaps  at  this  point  it  would  not  be  facetious  to  suggest 
that  maybe  the  publishers  and  the  managing  editors  ought 
to  meet  in  the  same  city  one  year  to  talk  this  thing  over. 
Not  much  attention  is  paid  these  days  to  how  much  report¬ 
ers  get  a  few  years  after  they  start  in  the  newspaper  business, 
but  this  is  as  important  as,  if  not  more  important  than,  the 
starting  salary.  It  is  possible  that  some  publishers  and  man¬ 
aging  editors  have  talked  this  problem  over  already.  If  so, 
a  lot  of  reporters  would  like  to  have  a  report. 

Now  the  professors  of  journalism,  to  complete  the  list, 
ought,  it  seems  to  me,  simply  to  be  ashamed.  If  they  are 
training  journalism  graduates  whose  educational  back¬ 
ground  is  so  ambiguous  that  it  permits  them  to  go  with 
equal  grace  (and  at  higher  salaries)  into  (1)  advertising, 
(2)  public  relations,  (3)  sales,  or  (4)  trade  journalism, 
then  it  would  seem  that  the  catalogues  need  to  be  rewritten. 
And,  if  the  people  who  wander  astray  into  those  other. 
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more  lucrative  fields  never  intended  to  be  newspapermen  in 
the  first  place,  then  let  us  not  count  them  in  the  totals  when 
statistics  are  cited,  and,  most  of  all,  let  us  not  bemoan  their 
loss  as  some  of  the  best  newspaper  talent  of  the  day. 
Although  this  is  debatable  and  there  are  exceptions,  I 
would  be  inclined  to  contend  that  the  taking  of  a  job  some¬ 
where  other  than  in  a  city  room  is  perhaps  the  strongest 
evidence  possible  that  a  person  doesn’t  belong  in  a  city  room 
after  all. 

Dean  Luxon  made  another  point,  too.  This  one,  more 
I  than  money  because  money  only  pays  the  rent  and  feeds 
the  children,  needs  desperately  to  be  discussed  by  publishers, 
managing  editors,  journalism  professors  and,  most  of  all,  by 
reporters.  He  said:  “Most  newspapermen,  I  believe,  tend 
to  gravitate  to  newspapers  whose  news  and  editorial  poli¬ 
cies  they  are  in  sympathy  with  or  respect.” 

For  publishers,  managing  editors,  reporters,  or  anyone 
who  might  be  interested,  1  suggest  that  therp  is  a  crucial 
point.  No  matter  what  his  salary,  no  matter  how  much 
copy  he  must  turn  out,  no  matter  what  the  size  of  his  news¬ 
paper — a  reporter,  if  he  is  to  do  anybody  any  good,  must 
respect  his  own  newspaper.  He  must  be  able  at  all  times  to 
have  complete  faith  in  the  integrity  and  ability  of  his  supe¬ 
riors;  he  must  know  at  all  times  that  every  decision  will  be 
made  in  the  interest  of  the  public,  in  the  best  traditions  of 
an  independent  (and  whatever  happened  to  that  old  word 
crusading  that  newspapermen  used  to  love?),  free  honest 
press,  and  never  in  the  interest  of  someone’s  fears  or  in  the 
interest  of  the  business  office’s  doubts. 

A  reporter  without  respect  for  his  newspaper  might  as 
well  be  in  public  relations  or  advertising,  for  he  is  already 
selling  a  little  of  his  soul  every  day.  Indeed,  this  may  be  one 
of  the  basic  considerations,  not  only  for  people  about  to  go 
into  the  newspap)er  business  but  for  people  already  in  it 
but  about  to  leave. 

To  put  it  bluntly,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  issue  most  often 
not  discussed  by  newspapermen  today  is  this  one:  If  a  re¬ 
porter  has  to  sell  part  of  his  soul  to  his  newspaper  for  $6,000 
per  year,  why  should  he  not  sell  all  his  soul  to  a  corpora¬ 
tion  whose  sole  purpose  is  to  make  money  for  $10,000  per 
year? 

The  publishers  can  worry  about  their  newsprint  prices, 
the  managing  editors  can  bemoan  the  loss  of  talent  and  the 
professors  of  journalism  can  add  up  the  statistics  and  shake 
their  heads — but  they  are  all  missing  a  vital  point  until  they 
i  begin  to  realize  and  do  something  about  the  fact  that  a  re- 
I  porter — slave  to  objectivity  though  he  may  be — is  an  individ¬ 

ual,  with  a  heart,  with  a  soul,  with  feelings,  with  opinions. 
I  have  no  statistics  to  back  me  up,  and  Dean  Luzon’s 
statement  is  not  being  disputed  when  I  say  I  believe  the 
number  of  reporters  who  disagree  with  the  basic  editorial 
direction  of  their  own  newspapers  would  shock  the  publish¬ 
ers.  The  sooner  publishers  and  managing  editors  begin 


to  take  ideological  problems  into  accotmt,  the  sooner  they 
can  expect  to  attract  more  good  people — ^regardless  of 
salaries. 

Most  newspapers  in  this  country  have  honest  news  col¬ 
umns,  and  most  reporters  who  work  for  these  newspapers 
can  do  so  with  clear  conscience.  But  many  consciences  are 
clear  only  because  reporters  say  to  themselves:  “I  do  not 
write  editorials,  therefore  I  am  not  in  any  way  responsible 
for  them.”  This,  I  submit,  is  a  rationalization  and  nothing 
more.  A  reporter,  despite  the  centuries  of  objectivity  which 
he  uses  as  a  shield,  is  a  part  of  the  total  organization  which 
produces  the  total  product — editorial  page  and  all — ^which 
is  his  newspaper.  He  cannot  approach  a  reader  or  a  news 
source  and  say  he  represents  only  the  objective  news  col- 
unms.  Even  though  he  may  not  be  in  any  sense  respon¬ 
sible  for  his  editorial  page  or  for  many  of  the  other  things 
in  his  paper,  he  is  widely  identified  in  his  community  with 
the  totality  that  is  his  newspaper.  This  is  where  the  ideo¬ 
logical  problem  arises. 

Now,  the  newspaper  business,  even  if  it  can’t  seem  to 
afford  them  at  the  moment,  is  calling  for  some  of  the  best 
brains  in  the  coimtry.  If  it  gets  the  brains,  with  or  without 
the  money,  it  is  going  to  get  some  of  the  most  interesting 
and  some  of  the  most  strongly  held  opinions  in  the  country. 
All  reporters  cannot  become  editorial  writers  nor  will  more 
extensive  use  of  interpretative  articles  solve  the  problem. 
There  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  bottled  up  mass  of  these  opin¬ 
ions  already  in  city  rooms  over  the  country.  And  the 
opinions  will  continue  to  come  in  every  time  another  man¬ 
aging  editor  thinks  he  has  hired  himself  another  bright 
boy. 

In  passing,  it  should  not  go  unmentioned  that  one  of  the 
best  ways  for  the  newspaper  business  to  attract  some  of  the 
brains  is  to  demonstrate  that  it  can  put  to  good  use  some  of 
the  brains  it  already  has.  Too  many  times,  after  the  bright 
boy  is  hired,  not  much,  if  anything,  is  done  for  or  about  him. 
If  a  man  is  really  intelligent,  he  isn’t  going  to  sit  around 
writing  obits  and  weather  stories  indefinitely  at  $75  or  $85 
per  week  waiting  for  his  bright  future  to  unfold. 

Some  of  these  complaints  may  seem  a  litde  far-fetched. 
Nowhere  have  I  given  any  real  solutions  to  problems  posed. 
What  is  intended  here  is  an  effort  to  promote  discussion — 
particularly  among  reporters,  for  it  is  their  job,  perhaps 
more  so  than  management’s  job,  to  begin  to  fmd  the  solu¬ 
tions  to  their  own  problems.  Reporters,  too,  have  a  per¬ 
sonal  stake  in  newspapers.  They  ought  to  begin  to  think 
and  suggest,  to  worry  and  discuss  in  order  to  find  a  way  to 
protect  that  stake— while  finding,  at  the  same  time,  a  way  to 
produce  better  newspapers. 

As  for  the  complaints,  it  is  very  easy  to  get  the  impres¬ 
sions  recorded  here.  Publishers,  managing  editors  or  jour¬ 
nalism  professors  can  be  judged  only  by  what  they  say  and 
do.  After  listening  to  reports  from  recent  conventions,  it 
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is  very  easy  to  get  the  impression  that  publishers  worry 
more  about  what  to  print  on  than  what  to  print,  more  about 
the  width  of  columns  than  about  who  writes  the  stories  in 
the  columns,  and  more  about  whether  the  “package”  (a 
word  which  has  slipped  into  some  newspapers  and  is  being 
used  to  describe  the  living  documents  as  if  they  were  so 
many  yards  of  dry  goods  and  as  if  reporters  have  only  to 
make  them  pretty  to  sell)  is  attractive  than  about  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  (pardon  the  word)  “package.” 

It  is  also  easy  to  get  the  impression  that  managing  edi¬ 
tors  think  they  are  hiring  a  lot  of  second-rate  reporters  these 
days.  If  we  p-e  breeding  a  generation  of  reporters  with 
inferiority  complexes,  it  will  be  no  wonder.  A  man  who 
was  hired  last  month  must  be  both  disappointed  and  sur¬ 
prised  to  hear  his  managing  editor  at  a  convention  a  month 
later  agree  with  the  statisticians  and  the  professors  that  the 
talent  is  going  to  the  big  corporations.  If  this  moaning 
about  the  loss  of  talent  continues,  the  day  may  come  when 
not  only  the  reporter  but  also  the  people  he  goes  out  to 


interview  will  begin  to  wonder  if  he  does  have  any  talent. 

And  the  professors.  Whose  side  are  they  on?  Are  they 
training  people  to  be  reporters  of  news  in  the  old  tradition  or 
are  they  training  clever  phrase-makers  who  don’t  really 
understand  the  difference  between  working  for  an  honest, 
independent  newspaper  and  a  corporation?  Or,  are  the 
young  men  coming  out  of  these  journalism  schools  today 
so  Mnconcerned  about  the  difference  that  $25  per  week  (or, 
in  some  fortunate  cases,  less)  makes  the  difference  seem 
unimportant? 

If  we  are  going  to  put  out  better  newspapers,  the  publish¬ 
ers  are  going  to  have  to  solve  their  newsprint  and  their 
payroll  problems  and  the  managing  editors  are  going  to 
have  to  solve  their  problem  of  how  to  attract  better  men. 
The  journalism  professors  can  help,  too.  But  the  real  prob¬ 
lem,  the  one  so  rarely  discussed  today,  is  the  one  that  pub¬ 
lishers,  managing  editors,  professors  and  reporters — and 
perhaps  even  readers — ^are  going  to  have  to  solve  together. 
It  is  the  problem  of  the  reporter’s  conscience. 


Education  Reporting  0>nference 


At  the  request  of  the  New  England  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors,  the  Nieman  Foimdation  set  up  a  two-day  session 
on  educational  reporting.  May  12-13. 

Twenty-two  reporters  from  four  States  took  part  in  five 
seminar  sessions,  two  mornings,  two  afternoons  and  one 
evening,  held  at  the  Harvard  Graduate  Center. 

The  program  of  the  conference: 

FRIDAY,  MAY  10 

9:30  ajn. — How  our  public  school  system  developed  to  its 
present  form:  history  and  orientation 

Bernard  Bailyn,  History  Dept.,  Harvard 
11:00  a.m. — ^Teaching  and  learning:  I  What  is  good 

teaching  and  how  is  it  done  to  meet  variety 
of  need  in  public  school  ?  Florence  C.  Guild 

Textbook  Dept.,  Ginn  and  Company 
Luncheon — ^Faculty  Club — 1 KX)  pan. 

2:15  pan. — ^Teaching  and  Learning:  II  Motivation  for 
learning:  varieties  of  educational  need 
Francis  M.  Moran,  Assistant  Superintendent 
Silver  Lake  Regional  High  School,  Kingston 
3:45  pan. — ^The  school  plant — economy  of  its  development 

Cyril  G.  Sargent 
Director,  Center  for  Field  Studies 
Graduate  School  of  Education,  Harvard 
.  Dinner — ^Faculty  Club — ^7:00  pan. 

8:(X)  pan. — Structure  of  responsibility  for  education: 

Local — State — ^Federal  Herold  C.  Hunt 

Prof,  of  Education,  Harvard 
The  education  editor  Fred  M.  Hechinger 


Associate  publisher,  Bridgeport  Herald 
SATURDAY,  MAY  11 

9:30  a.m. — Some  practical  local  school  problems 

Eugene  L.  Belisle,  Research  Associate 
Center  for  Field  Studies 
11:00  a.m. — ^The  Pawtucket  school  story  Vincent  Bartimo 

Pawtucket  Times 

Luncheon — Harkness  Commons — 1 :00  pan. 

2:30  pan. — ^Reporting  clinic 

Mary  Handy,  Christian  Science  Monitor 
Paul  Perry,  Worcester  Telegram 
Evans  Clinchy,  Hartford  Times 
PARTICIPANTS: 

Connecticut — Bridgeport  Post-Telegram,  Russell  J.  Red- 
gate;  Hartford  Courant,  Mary  Goodwin;  Hartford  Times, 
John  Bloomquist,  Evans  Clinchey;  Meriden  Record,  Sheila 
Leighton;  Naugatuck  News,  Kenneth  W.  Clymer;  Water- 
bury  Republican  &  American,  Mrs.  Gertrude  Moran. 

Maine — ^Pordand  Press  Herald,  Nicholas  W.  Panagakos. 

Massachusetts — Boston  Globe,  Ian  Forman,  Joan  Mc- 
Partlin;  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Mary  Handy;  Fall 
River  Herald  News,  Meredith  Stebbins;  Greenfield  Recor¬ 
der-Gazette,  Thomas  Merrigan;  Haverhill  Gazette,  John  L 
Gaffney;  Malden  News,  Arch  Birtwell;  Medford  Mercury, 
Esther  Engelman;  Newburyport  Daily  News,  William  B. 
Coktn;  Quincy  Patriot  Ledger,  Mary  Fitzpatrick;  Wor¬ 
cester  Gazette,  Timothy  B.  Blodgett;  Worcester  Telegram, 
Paul  Perry. 

Rhode  Island — ^Newport  News,  James  T.  Kaull,  Jr.;  Provi¬ 
dence  Journal,  James  Sunshine. 
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One  Way  to  Keep  (iood  Reporters 
Without  Paying  Them  Any  More 

By  Donald  M.  Schwartz 

Treat  them  as  if  being  a  reporter  is  important — ^and  mean 
it. 

That  is  the  key.  The  rest  will  all  be  details,  but  it  will 
explain  why  the  key  will  work. 

Let’s  begin  with  the  kind  of  situation  that  must  cost  news¬ 
paper  managements  aggravation,  money  and  in  some  cases 
monetary  lapses  in  the  quality  of  their  product. 

A  reporter  on  an  opposition  paper — a  big  city  daily — 
asked  me  why  a  top  general  assignment  reporter  on  our  staff 
had  left  the  paper  to  take  a  job  outside  newspapering. 

I  tried  to  answer  briefly.  “He  felt  he  had  gone  about  as 
far  as  he  could  go  on  the  paper.  He  became  concerned  for 
his  future.  He  quit.” 

“Well,”  the  other  reporter  replied,  “there  are  only  about 
three  good  jobs  on  a  paper — any  paper — city  editor,  manag¬ 
ing  editor  and  editor.” 

This  reporter’s  comment — an  evaluation,  incidentally,  of 
his  own  job — ^paralleled  exactly  the  feelings  of  the  reporter 
who  quit,  and  it  was  at  the  heart  of  why  he  quit.  When  he 
thought  of  himself  as  a  reporter,  he  thought  of  himself  as 
“just  a  reporter,”  and  for  him  that  wasn’t  good  enough.  Of 
course  there  were  other  factors  in  this  case,  as  in  all  human 
decisions;  but  the  phrase  “just  a  reporter”  sums  up  a  major 
factor. 

Now  where  do  reporters  get  such  an  idea.?  Mainly,  I 
think,  from  their  bosses. 

To  put  this  assertion  into  focus,  let  me  cite  first  a  manage¬ 
ment  attitude  that  does  not  devalue  the  job  of  reporter. 

I  once  said  to  the  editor  and  publisher  of  a  medium  size, 
immensely  successful  paper  for  which  I  was  working  that 
I  was  “just  a  reporter.” 

“Young  man,”  he  objected,  “don’t  say  you  are  just  a  re¬ 
porter,  and  don’t  think  that  way.  A  reporter  is  the  most 
important  person  on  this  paper;  without  them  there’d  be 
no  paper.” 

His  paper  did  treat  reporters  as  if  they  were  important. 
More  specifically,  it  treated  them  as  if  they  knew  best  about 
information  the  paper  was  publishing  and  were  therefore 
to  be  relied  upon.  This  was,  of  course,  especially  true  of 
beatmen. 

In  operation  this  attitude  produces  many  beneficial  re¬ 
sults.  For  example,  reporters’  stories  are  not  rewritten  with¬ 
out  their  knowledge,  batmen  who  have  proven  their  worth 
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are  not  shuffled  around  like  so  many  chessmen,  city  desks 
do  not  tend  to  think  their  man  is  incompetent  and  therefore 
are  not  inclined  to  order  his  story  changed  to  conform  to  the 
opposition  or  the  wires  for  trifling  reasons,  etc  etc.  This  is 
just  a  starter. 

Also,  this  attitude  when  applied  makes  for  happy,  con¬ 
tented  reporters;  its  reverse  speeds  their  flight  into  public  re¬ 
lations  and  other  such  fields,  places  to  which  good  reporters 
by  and  large  have  to  be  driven. 

On  the  medium  size  paper  I  mentioned  the  contentment 
was  demonstrated  by  the  sizable  number  of  long  employed 
reporters — 10, 15  and  20-year  men.  But  not  only  that.  They 
were  not  there  because  they  were  in  a  rut,  their  spirits 
broken,  their  energy  to  strike  out  elsewhere  sapped.  They 
remained  enthusiastic  about  their  work  (about  the  daily 
stories  and  how  they  were  handled),  enthusiastic  about 
being  reporters. 

It  was  a  badge  of  real  respect  and  esteem  that  the  senior 
man  was  regarded  as  a  sort  of  “Mr.  City  Hall”  (his  run). 
Other  reporters,  too — the  political  writer,  a  local  columnist, 
even  a  weather  specialist  who  kept  his  own  records — ^were 
accorded  a  special  personal  importance. 

This,  I  think,  is  the  core  of  it— on  that  paper  and  on 
others:  reporters,  in  order  to  be  kept  happy  and  kept,  must 
be  allowed  to  create  for  themselves  a  distinctive  impor¬ 
tance  that  they  and  their  colleagues  can  recognize.  This 
dictum  is  probably  hardest  to  apply  to  big  city  shops;  it  is 
all  the  more  necessary  there. 

It  shouldn’t  be  applied  only  to  beatmen,  although  it  is 
most  easily  applicable  there.  Maybe  the  general  reporter  is 
a  digger  and  can  be  used  mostly  in  investigations;  maybe 
he  is  a  thinker  and  can  be  set  to  unravelling  complex  issues; 
maybe  he  is  a  deft  feature  writer  and  can  make  a  page 
glitter  nearly  every  day.  Something  can  perhaps  be  devised 
for  even  the  rewriteman,  although  this  admittedly  will  be 
difficult  and  maybe  he  will  have  to  be  rotated  judiciously 
on  other  tasks. 

Whatever  is  worked  out  for  each  individual’s  sphere  of 
influence  within  the  paper — and  none  of  the  things  men¬ 
tioned  are  really  unusual — that  sphere  should  remain  in¬ 
violate  within  the  limits  of  the  real,  not  the  imagined, 
necessities  of  over-all  newspaper  management.  That  is  the 
,  crucial  point.  The  reporter’s  confidence  in  his  value  as  a  re¬ 
porter  should  not  be  allowed  to  be  whittled  away  by  bro¬ 
mide  copy  desk  concepts  of  style,  by  city  desk  tampering 
with  leads  for  no  better  reason  than  that  some  deskmen 
like  to  tamper  and  by  the  top  editors’  notion  that  they  must 
initiate  all  policy  stories,  crusades,  and  investigations  rather 
than  allowing  some  of  this  initiative  to  rest  with  the  men 
who  are  closest  to  the  facts  underlying  such  editorial  com¬ 
mitments. 

There  is,  too,  I  think  a  significant  new  element  entering 
this  whole  picture.  To  state  first  the  conclusion  it  implies: 
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it  can  be  said  that  it  will  not  do  to  have  too  many  bright 
young  men  for  what  is,  unhappily,  the  dull  old  routine  of 
much  newspapering.  The  obits  must  still  be  gotten  out 
every  day,  the  yearly  written-to-form  stories  still  come 
around  with  the  seasons  (“Even  the  inmates  of  City  Jail 
will  have  a  turkey  dinner  on  Thanksgiving.  .  .”),  etc.  etc. 
But  many  of  the  better-educated  newcomers  to  newspaper¬ 
ing  will  be  unable  to  achieve  any  satisfaction  within  the 
narrow  coniines  of  such  tasks.  Thus,  until  these  routines  are 
heavily  reduced  as  a  major  element  of  newspaper  work,  it  is 
just  as  well  to  keep  from'being  overloaded  with  bright 
young  men.  They  are  likely  to  be  turned  into  bitter  young 
men.  Certainly  no  employer  would  hire  engineers  to  do  re¬ 
petitive  hand  work  on  a  production  line  merely  because  the 
production  had  something  to  do  with  engineering. 

There  are  innumerable  other  factors  to  consider  if  news¬ 
papers  want  to  stop  peopling  public  relations  agencies,  mag¬ 
azines,  government,  etc.,  with  their  good  reporters — both 
the  experienced  ones  and  the  promising.  (And  they  can’t 
all  be  made  managing  editors  to  hold  them.) 

But  newspaper  managements  might  do  well,  to  begin 
with,  to  adopt  that  editor’s  sentiment  that,  “A  reporter  is 
the  most  important  person  on  this  paper,”  and  mean  it,  and 
put  its  implications  into  practice. 


The  Genuine  Glamor  of  Journalism 

By  John  Hnlteng 

It  is  time  to  think  about  re-glamorizing  the  newspaper 
business. 

A  couple  of  decades  ago,  there  was  a  debunking  job  to 
be  done.  Hollywood  and  the  novelists  had  created  gro¬ 
tesque  stereotypes  of  newsmen:  the  dashing  foreign  cor¬ 
respondent,  saving  thrones  and  wars  singlehanded;  the 
hard-mouthed  police  reporter,  solving  crimes  between  slugs 
of  bourbon,  hat  glued  to  his  head;  the  flashing-eyed  cru¬ 
sader,  ever  fearless  and  imperious  in  the  public  interest — 
until  some  moneybags  advertiser  bought  him  oil. 

Responsible  newspapermen  devoted  a  lot  of  energy  and 
time  to  the  task  of  uprooting  these  stereotypes  in  the  public 
mind.  They  bore  down  particularly  hard  on  the  glamor 
aspect.  Jobs  were  scarce,  and  the  youngsters  who  kept 
flocking  into  newsrooms  with  Hollywood  visions  bright  in 
their  eyes  were  bound  for  disappointment.  So  we  flailed 
away  at  the  false  legends  and  the  tinsel  and  sent  the  kids 
away.  I  was  as  industrious  as  any  at  that  task  during  my 
years  as  an.  active  newspaperman. 

But  now  it  is  apparent  that  the  job  was  done  too  well. 
The  starry-eyed  kids  have  been  scared  off  too  far.  In  erasing 
the  stereotypes,  we  have  also  depreciated  some  of  the  legit¬ 
imate  glamor  of  the  newspaper  business.  And  as  a  result  we 
are  foiling  to  attract  into  the  business  some  of  the  young 


blood  that  has  always  been  and  should  always  continue  to 
be  an  essential  force  in  American  journalism. 

Each  year  a  national  survey  of  job  opportunities  is  made 
for  the  magazine  Journalism  Quarterly  by  Dean  Charles 
Duncan  of  the  University  of  Oregon  school  of  journalism. 
Every  such  survey  since  1953  has  shown  a  nationwide 
shortage  of  J-school  graduates.  All  but  two  of  the  76  schools 
surveyed  regularly  reported  more  job  openings  than  grad¬ 
uates.  Increasingly,  small  dailies  are  obliged  to  take  on 
inexperienced  help  from  the  ranks  of  high-school  grad¬ 
uates,  because  no  one  else  is  available.  And  anyone  without 
a  college  education  or  its  equivalent  simply  isn’t  equipped 
to  do  a  competent  job  of  reporting  the  news  in  this  era  of 
incendiary  social  tensions,  of  expanding  American  respon¬ 
sibilities  abroad,  and  of  vastly  complex  citizen-government 
relationships  in  our  own  nation  and  local  conununities. 

But  it  isn’t  the  quantitative  shortages  in  news  staff  that 
are  most  disturbing.  There  are  grave  qualitative  causes 
for  alarm. 

Many  of  the  young  men  and  women  in  the  colleges  and 
journalism  schools,  and  those  who  are  coming  to  newspaper 
staffs  through  other  channels,  are  lackluster  in  their  out¬ 
look.  There  are  no  stars  in  their  eyes — ^not  by  a  long  shot. 

Few  of  them  have  decided  on  newspaper  work  with  any 
sense  of  high  purpose.  Instead,  too  many  of  them  have  come 
to  the  resigned  conclusion  that  they  might  as  well  try  journal¬ 
ism,  since  they  don’t  seem  to  be  fitted  to  take  on  something 
more  lucrative  Uke  physics,  or  engineering,  or  business 
administration. 

There  are,  thank  God,  still  some  who  go  into  newspaper 
work  with  a  sense  of  excitement  and  lively  eagerness,  who 
see  more  than  a  job.  But  the  point  is  we  aren’t  getting 
enough  of  the  good  ones. 

They’ve  been  turned  aside  somewhere  along  the  way. 
Their  parents,  high  school  teachers  or  college  advisers — ^all 
echoing  the  earnest  debunkers  within  the  press  itself — have 
steered  them  away  from  the  “discredited”  field  of 
journalism. 

That’s  why  it  is  time  to  think  about  re-glamorizing  the 
newspaper  business. 

Obviously,  we  don’t  want  to  revive  the  stereotypes.  What 
we  need  to  do  is  restore  an  honest  perspective. 

There  is  plenty  of  genuine  glamor  in  journalism.  The  job 
of  those  of  us  concerned  with  the  business  is  to  bring  the 
pendulum  back  to  realistic  center,  now  that  it  has  swung 
from  one  extreme  to  the  other. 

The  challenge  of  newspaper  work  today  is  dramatic  and 
profound.  The  overwhelming  majority  of  Americans  learn 
all  they  know  about  what  is  going  on  in  the  nation  and  the 
world  through  their  reading  of  the  daily  newspaper. 

The  newsmagazines  do  a  part  of  this  job  of  informing; 
radio  and  television  newscasts  and  backgroimders  do  a 
much  less  significant  part  of  it.  But  the  backbone  source  of 
news  remains  the  daily  newspaper. 
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1956.  The  Boston  Post,  oldest  of  the  Hub’s  papers,  ceased 

This  news  report  establishes  the  climate  in  which  the 
citizen’s  ballot  box  decisions  are  reached.  This  news  report 
provides  the  flow  of  facts  and  opinions  by  which  national 
attitudes  are  slowly  molded — attitudes  toward  allies  and 
enemies  abroad,  toward  domestic  demagogues,  and  toward 
the  social  adjustments  that  confront  us. 

The  power  that  rests  in  the  hands  of  America’s  reporters 
is  enormous.  The  responsibility  that  must  accompany  that 
power  is  staggering.  There  is  glamour  in  wielding  such 
power  in  the  public  interest — real  glamor,  not  tinsel. 

Every  man  born  of  woman  is  equipped  from  the  start 
with  an  urge  to  create.  Some  men  find  ways  to  satisfy  that 
urge  in  the  work  they  do,  some  in  the  hobbies  they  follow, 
some  in  the  shaping  of  children’s  personalities  within  the 
family  circle.  But  one  of  the  most  immediately  gratifying 
ways  to  satisfy  the  universal  creative  urge  is  through  news¬ 
paper  writing.  Your  words,  written  at  high  pitch,  repro¬ 
duced  minutes  later  in  thousands  of  copies  and  sped  to 
every  home  in  the  city  to  inform  and  influence — ^this  is 
glamor,  this  is  a  rich  ego-satisfaction  peculiar  to  newspaper 
work. 

There  is  no  need  to  deal  in  improbable  stereotypes.  There 
is  honest  glamor  in  newspaper  work,  and  if  we  can  make 
that  fact  clear  we  can  win  back  to  newspapers  some  of  the 
imaginative,  energetic  minds  we  have  been  missing  out 
on  in  recent  years. 

Salaries  are  a  factor  in  this;  there’s  no  blinking  that.  On 
a  competitive  basis,  newspaper  work  is  way  down  the  list 
of  occupations.  But  even  if  salaries  were  boosted  a  good  deal 
we  wouldn’t  be  sure  of  getting  the  men  of  high  purpose 
who  come  to  do  more  than  a  job.  It  is  the  nature  of  the 
business  that  will  lure  them — ^as  it  has  lured  their  like 
throughout  the  history  of  American  journalism.  The  prob¬ 
lem  is  to  disclose  the  true  nature  of  the  business,  without 
falsely  exaggerating  on  the  one  hand  or  unduly  deprecating 
on  the  other. 

And  this  assignment  falls  first  to  those  of  us  in  the  bus¬ 
iness  or  allied  with  it.  That  means  the  publishers,  editors 
and  reporters  in  big  towns  as  well  as  small.  It  means  the 
journalism  educators,  at  secondary  school  as  well  as  college 
levels.  And  it  means  the  professional  societies  linked  with 
the  business. 

If  all  of  us  do  what  needs  to  be  done  to  set  the  record 
straight  and  depict  the  real  character  of  American  news¬ 
paper  work  today,  the  gospel  will  spread  to  the  parents, 
advisers  and  the  youngsters  themselves.  And  we’ll  get  back 
our  full  quota  of  the  eager  young  men  of  high  purpose 
whose  services  the  press  of  America  urgently  needs  if  it  is 
to  remain  a  live  and  constructive  force  in  our  society. 

John  Hulteng  left  the  editorial  page  of  the  Providence 
Journal  to  teach  journalism  at  the  University  of  Oregon. 
He  was  a  Nieman  Fellow  in  1950. 


End  of  Newspaper  Row 

By  John  Mason  Potter 

The  last  great  “Newspaper  Row”  in  America — ^and  its 
oldest — is  slowly  going  out  of  existence.  There  was  a  time 
when  a  quarter  mile  of  downtown  Washington  Street, 
Boston,  was  lined  with  newspaper  plants,  standing  side  by 
side  on  both  sides  of  the  narrow,  busy  thoroughfare,  and 
satellite  news  bureaus,  newspaper  union  offices  and  the 
like  clustered  around  them.  Today  only  one  newspaper 
remains  on  Newspaper  Row,  and  that  is  planning  to  move, 
only  one  news  syndicate  bureau  is  still  located  there. 

Newspaper  Row  used  to  be  an  institution  in  almost 
every  American  city.  Newspaper  publishers  located  their 
plants  next  door  to  or  across  the  street,  whenever  possible, 
from  their  competitors.  Newsmen  raced  off  to  fires  and 
other  spot  news  events  either  in  each  other’s  company  or 
they  raced  in  competition  with  each  other.  An  editor,  by 
watching  out  his  window,  could  sometimes  discover  what 
his  opposite  nvunber  was  doing  in  coverage,  as  he  noted 
which  reporter  or  how  many  photographers  were  dis¬ 
patched,  or  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  photographic 
opposition. 

Slowly  these  Newspaper  Rows  have  disappeared  from 
our  cities,  as  weak  newspapers  closed  up,  or  were  absorbed 
by  their  rivals.  More  and  more  cities  became  one-paper 
cities.  In  more  and  more  instances,  the  entire  newspaper  in¬ 
dustry  of  a  city  is  housed  in  a  single  building. 

In  Boston,  Newspaper  Row  continued  long  after  it  had 
disappeared  elsewhere.  It  was  really  a  row,  the  center  of 
the  newspap>er  industry  in  a  multiple-paper  town.  Office 
workers  from  surrounding  areas  thronged  the  Row  at  noon 
to  read  news  items  posted  outside  the  Globe  and  the  Post, 
to  patronize  restaurants  which  had  specials — ^usually  sand¬ 
wiches — ^named  in  honor  of  the  Row’s  newspaper  tenants. 
And  some  of  these  eating  places  appealed  to  the  sense  of 
humor  of  its  newspapermen  clients  by  naming  baloney 
and  ham  sandwiches  after  papers  located  elsewhere  in 
Boston. 

The  newspaper  unions  had  their  offices  in  the  Row,  or 
aroimd  the  corner.  The  Press  Club  was  nearby.  The  Parker 
House,  a  block  away,  was  a  hang-out  for  the  more  pros¬ 
perous  of  the  newspaper  fraternity.  It  has  a  handrail  on  a 
staircase  dedicated  to  General  Charles  Taylor,  who  built 
the  Globe  into  a  leading  Boston  newspaper— and  also  gave 
the  Parker  House  the  recipe  for  its  famous  Parker  House 
rolls. 

The  death  of  newspapers,  and  the  pressure  on  surviving 
ones  to  escape  the  strangulation  of  downtown  traffic,  and  to 
move  into  more  efficient  plants,  have  doomed  Newspaper 
Row,  which  had  its  beginning  when  most  of  America  was 
still  in  the  hands  of  the  Indians. 

The  death  of  Boston’s  Newspaper  Row  was  foretold  in 
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standard-sized  morning  paper  m  Boston. 

EarUer,  the  G/o^e  had  announced  plans  to  move  t 
new  plant  in  suburban  Dorchestrr,  where  ^ 

Uvery  trucks  would  be  able  to  get  onto  express  highwi^ys 
I"*  gLter  speed  and  with  a  minimum  need  to  venture 

op  ■“  p'*"'’ 

S  a^c  now  defun«  Post  -aupied  «v«al 
buMngs  which  had  once  been  the  hom«  of  "ow  ^efa^t 
newspa^rs.  As  Boston’s  newspapers  died,  survivor 
ntnded^took  over  their  buildings  and  converted  them  to 
rf  otn^-s  •  tL  result  was  that  both  the  Globe  and  the 
Post  found  themselves  with  floors  of  different  “ 

some  cases  the  Post,  for  instance,  had  four  separate  le 
for  the  same  floor.  The  lower  level  of  the 
the  Post  was  actually  lower  than  the  upper  ev 

levels  have  long  made  newspaper  pr^uction 
exnensive  toth  in  terms  of  money  and  in  effort.  Movig 
r«h"e  wpe  from  one  part  of  a  floor  to  another  nec^i- 
med  using  a^  elevator  to  another  floor  and  back  again,  in 

growth  of  the  GMe  and  of  the  Poir 
during  the  past  half  century  gave  the  first  ^^r  o«  o^4e 
hicracst  cellars  and  the  latter  the  deepest  cellar. 
uS)le  to  expand  horizontally,  dug  deep.  It  pushed  ^w 
below  sea  level  and  pumps  worked  24  hours  a  day  car^  g 
awav  water  that  seeped  into  the  cellar.  It  was  often  said  that 
more  of  the  Post  was  below  ground.  Actually  there 

six  floors  up,  and  six  floors  down. 

The  Globe’s  cellar  was  wide,  stretching  clear 

corner  of  State  Street.  One  evening  when 

member  of  the  Globe  staff,  a  fire  alarm  ^^e 

area  The  city  editor  sent  him  to  cover  the  fire.  As  he 

left  ihe  front  door,  he  followed  fire  engines  to  the  corner  of 

State  Street,  and  around  it.  As  he  r^  to  keep  up  them 

he  was  joined  by  John  Mannion,  then  a  reporter  and  ^ 

the  city  editor  of  the  Post.  The  two  newsmen  folW^ 

hose  carrying  firemen  into  an  office  building,  own  g 

oNJr.Vwhich  billowed  cloud,  of 

*emKlvc  in  the  Glotfs  pre„r~m.  Some  of  the  ^ko 

paper  were  on  fire,  but  the  blaze  did  not  make  either  paper 

columns. 

Newspaper  Row,  for  today’s  newspapermen,  starts 


where  the  old  Transcript  budding  stands  at  the  00™“ 
«on  and  MilkW  Tbe  t 

r  ‘“a:dt’“V"airT“^^^^  clothing 

':sittt^  r  Lt  -th. 

pubhshed  the  contributions  whde  wondermg  about  tbe 
“■rrt  *:“s“f  str^t-Mdk  »  court-many 

and  the  Commercial  Appeal. 

At  times  of  important  news,  Bostonians  have  been  w 

to^ather  at  New^aper  Row.  For 
reP  of  champion^  fights  or  world  -es  ba^ba 
lames  of  state  and  national  elections,  would  see  New^^ 
naper  Row  jammed  with  thousands  of  men  and 

S  men  in’ the  maiority^heering  or  ex„ 

disapproval,  as  the  news  was  displayed 

announced  by  loud  speaker.  This  custom  died  with  the  ad- 

vent  of  television.  u  i,  IfiQO  when 

Boston’s  newspaper  history  goes  back  to  16W  whM 

“P^lick  OccurancS  Both  Foreign  and  I^mestick  made  ^ 

iB  appearance,  with  the  announcement 

,0  tell  *e  truth  at  aU  times,  and  an  “ex^se  of  the  colony 

treatment  of  the  Indians.  It  was  promptly  suppressed. 

^  next  newspaper  appeared  in  17M.  It  was  the  Boston 
News  Letter,  America’s  first  successful  newspaper. 

During  the  18th  century,  many  newspapers  appeared  i 
Boston.  Lme  of  them  had  brief  existences, 
for  many  years.  At  the  time  of  the  American  Revoluuon 
the  Boston  Post  was  being  published  by  a  fami  y  name 

early  Post  had  no  connection  with  the  Post  of  preseM  | 
day  history.  Many  well  known  Boston  newspaper  names 
have  appeared  on  earlier  publications.  a  Pnd  \ 

No  Tk  knows  what  will  happen  to  the  ! 

plants,  what  will  happen  to  Newspaper  Row.  Wdl  ^  ^ 
Lrants  rename  the  sandwiches  in  honor  of  insurance  ^ 

firms? 

JohnPottCT  saw  the  Boston  Post  through  to  the  end.  He 
now  serves  the  Harvard  News  Office. 
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Gty  News  Bureaus— Past  and  Present 


By  Victor  J.  Danilov 


Nearly  a  century  ago  a  new  type  of  news  gathering  or¬ 
ganization  that  was  to  have  a  far-reaching  effect  on  metro¬ 
politan  journalism  came  into  being  in  New  York  City. 

It  has  been  given  many  names  through  the  years,  but  it 
is  best  known  simply  as  the  “city  news  bureau.” 

The  typical  city  news  bureau  has  been — ^and  still  is — ^an 
agency  concerned  with  the  gathering  of  certain  news  in 
a  metropolitan  area  for  two  or  more  media  in  that  area. 

The  first  city  news  bureaus,  however,  were  nothing  more 
than  smart  operators  who  systematized  the  joint  coverage  of 
local  news.  They  offered  their  services  during  the  Civil  War 
because  of  the  manpower  shortage  on  New  York  news¬ 
papers.  One  of  these  pioneers  was  Thomas  Stout,  who  or¬ 
ganized  “Stout’s  Agency”  to  cover  local  assignments  ordered 
by  short-handed  city  editors  after  the  war.  Stout  had  a 
10-man  staff  that  first  covered  the  city  on  an  assignment 
basis,  and  later  as  a  regular  service,  charging  a  fixed  amount 
per  week. 

Stout  was  only  one  of  a  number  of  enterprising  men  who 
recognized  the  need  for  such  a  service.  His  agency,  how¬ 
ever,  is  regarded  as  the  forerunner  of  the  present  local  ser¬ 
vice  operated  by  the  Associated  Press  in  New  York. 

The  first  newspaper-owned  city  news  bureau  was  the 
City  Press  Association  of  Chicago,  established  on  June  19, 
1890.  Eight  publishers  of  10  Chicago  daily  newspapers 
signed  stock  subscriptions  for  the  cooperative  experiment — 
designed  to  cut  the  cost  of  covering  routine  news  and  to 
serve  as  a  training  ground  for  reporters. 

Victor  F.  Lawson,  publisher  of  the  Chicago  Morning  and 
Evening  News,  was  instrumental  in  organizing  the  agency 
during  a  period  marked  by  news  “scoops”  and  a  bitter 
circulation  and  advertising  war. 

The  success  of  the  City  Press  Association  prompted  Law- 
son  to  use  the  cooperative  undertaking  as  the  model  for 
the  Associated  Press  several  years  later. 

In  addition  to  the  city  news  bureaus  in  New  York  and 
Chicago,  similar  agencies  were  formed  in  Boston,  Los 
Angeles,  Pittsburgh,  Washington,  and  other  major  cities. 

Not  all  survived,  however.  Many  suffered  the  fate  of 
Pittsburgh’s  Tri-State  News  Bureau,  which  folded  from 
lack  of  support  in  1927  when  the  number  of  newspapers  in 
the  city  was  reduced  from  five  to  three. 

Mr.  Danilov  is  manager  of  public  relations  of  Illinois 
Institute  of  Technology. 


In  many  large  cities  there  were  too  few  newspapers— or 
too  litde  interest — to  justify  starting  a  city  news  bureau. 
Such  was  the  case  in  Philadelphia,  where  a  cooperative  ar¬ 
rangement  was  worked  out  only  to  handle  election  returns. 

The  Philadelphia  City  Editor’s  Association  was  organized 
in  1880  to  eliminate  duplication  of  effort  and  to  provide 
faster  and  more  accurate  election  coverage.  The  special 
election  hadling  still  is  going  strong  in  Philadelphia,  serv¬ 
icing  the  city’s  three  dailies,  the  wire  services,  and  radio  and 
television  stations. 

Today,  there  are  only  three  full-fledged  city  news  bureaus 
in  operation — the  Associated  Press  local  service  in  New 
York,  the  City  News  Bureau  of  Chicago,  and  the  City  News 
Service  of  Los  Angeles. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  has  two  local  wire  services— operated 
by  the  United  Press  and  the  Associated  Press — but  they  arc 
not  city  news  bureaus  in  the  true  sense,  and  they  do  not 
serve  the  city’s  three  newspapers. 

The  services  were  established  to  provide  a  tailored  news 
digest  and  schedule  of  governmental  happenings  for  spec¬ 
ial  clients,  such  as  government  oflicials,  diplomats,  business¬ 
men,  lobbyists,  and  others  interested  in  capital  news. 

The  Associated  Press  local  service  in  New  York  is  quite 
different  from  the  Washington  operation,  being  set  up 
specifically  to  serve  New  York’s  seven  dailies — ^the  Daily 
Mirror,  Daily  News,  Herald  Tribune,  and  Times  in  the 
morning  field,  and  the  Journal- American,  Post,  and  World- 
Telegram  and  Sun  in  the  afternoon. 

The  AP  took  over  the  old  New  York  City  News  Asso¬ 
ciation  in  1942  at  the  request  of  the  metropolitan  dailies. 
Under  the  arrangement,  the  newspapers  pay  extra  for  the 
service. 

New  York’s  radio  and  television  stations  do  not  receive 
the  local  service,  largely  because  they  have  not  asked  for  it, 
according  to  Samuel  G.  Blackman,  chief  of  the  bureau. 

The  service  is  a  24-hour  operation,  with  direct  wires  feed¬ 
ing  the  newspapers.  A  schedule  of  events  to  be  covered — as 
well  as  a  list  of  stories  not  worth  covering — is  sent  to  the 
papers  twice  a  day — at  7  aan.  and  4  pan. 

The  Associated  Press  has  a  local  staff  of  53  reporters, 
rewritemen,  and  editors.  Most  of  the  reporters  handle 
beats;  the  others  are  on  general  assignment. 

Manhattan,  the  Bronx,  and  the  two  airports.  La  Guardia 
and  Idlewild,  are  covered  by  the  AP  local  staff.  New  York 
newspapers  cover  the  other  three  boroughs  on  their  own. 
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Beats  include  the  East  Side,  West  Side,  Bellevue  Hos¬ 
pital,  city  hall,  police  headquarters,  and  the  city,  state,  and 
federal  courts. 

The  pay  scale  for  local  staffers  is  the  same  as  it  is  for  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  personnel  in  New  York,  starting  at  |70  a  week 
for  beginners  and  advancing  to  $14850  after  six  years  of 
experience. 

The  scale  is  somewhat  lower  at  the  City  News  Bureau  of 
Chicago,  but  the  bureau  functions  are  quite  different.  It  is 
operated  by  Chicago’s  four  dailies — American,  Daily  News, 
Sun  Times,  and  Tribune — for  three  principal  reasons: 

1.  Provide  general  protective  news  coverage. 

2.  Serve  as  an  internship  for  young  reporters. 

3.  Handle  the  tabulation  of  election  returns. 

Because  of  this  training  responsibility,  the  City  News 
Bureau’s  reportorial  staff  is  much  younger,  less  experienced, 
and  has  greater  turnover  than  its  New  York  coimterpart. 

A  beginner  with  no  experience  starts  at  $50  a  week  at  the 
City  News  Bureau.  If  he  works  out,  he  can  earn  up  to  $80 
by  the  end  of  the  first  year.  In  all  probability,  however, 
he  won’t  be  around  that  long.  The  poor  ones  flunk  out,  and 
the  good  ones  are  snatched  up  by  the  short-handed  papers 
in  Chicago  and  other  cities. 

Managing  Editor  Isaac  Gershman,  a  veteran  of  40  years 
with  the  bureau,  reports  that  the  CNB  suffered  more  than 
a  100  per  cent  turnover  in  its  reportorial  staff  during  1956. 

Some  3,000  newsmen  have  received  their  basic  training  at 
the  City  News  Bureau  since  it  was  founded  in  1890.  In¬ 
cluded  on  the  roster  are  such  notables  as  Walter  Howey, 
Clifton  Utley,  O.  O.  McIntyre,  and  Charles  MacArthur,  as 
well  as  most  of  the  news  staffs  on  the  Chicago  papers. 

The  bureau’s  52  man  staff  falls  into  three  categories:  fiic- 
ulty,  key  men,  and  cubs.  The  “faculty”  is  composed  of  eight 
experienced  newsmen  who  make  the  assignments,  edit  copy, 
and  give  pointers.  Eight  other  veterans  hold  down  the  key 
beats  and  rewrite  posts.  Everybody  else  is  considered  a 
“cub.” 

The  staff  works  on  a  three-shift  basis,  with  20  inside 
men  and  32  covering  beats  or  doing  general  assignment. 
Most  of  the  news  is  picked  up  on  beats  because  of 
the  restrictive  nature  of  the  bureau’s  coverage. 

Beats  include  city  hall,  county  building,  federal  offices, 
civil  courts,  criminal  court,  central  police,  west  police,  north 
police  and  south  police.  In  addition,  the  bureau’s  sports  de¬ 
partment  covers  106  high  schools  and  junior  colleges,  the 
armed  forces,  and  some  civic  associations. 

Many  of  these  beats  also  are  covered  by  the  Chicago  news¬ 
papers,  and  the  young  CNB  reporter  lives  in  constant  fear 
of  being  scooped  by  the  more  experienced  hands.  But  this 
is  considered  an  integral  part  of  every  cub’s  training. 

The  radio  and  television  stations  are  serviced  by  teletype, 
but  a  more  intricate  system  is  used  for  sending  stories  to  the 
newspapers — underground  pneumatic  tubes. 


The  tube  system  was  constructed  in  1910  and  connects 
the  City  News  Bureau  with  the  four  dailies,  the  Board  of 
Trade  and  the  county  building.  The  14  miles  of  tubes 
would  take  something  like  $1  million  to  duplicate  today. 

The  importance  of  the  tubes  is  reflected  in  the  number  of 
times  it  was  used  in  1956.  This  figure  came  to  362,141  trips, 
which  included  61,432  tubes  of  official  documents,  weather 
reports,  publicity  releases,  news  photographs,  and  other 
material  sent  by  government,  publicity,  and  other  people 
not  connected  with  the  bureau. 

On  election  nights,  the  City  News  Bureau  covers  the 
biggest  voting  area  and  the  largest  number  of  precincts  in 
the  nation — ^954  square  miles  and  5,038  precincts.  Weeks  of 
preparation  and  years  of  experience  go  into  the  job. 

T^e  bureau  moves  into  the  third  floor  of  the  coimty 
building  and  recruits  a  special  staffi  of  465  comptometer 
operators,  file  clerks,  statisticians,  auditors,  and  people  to  I 
answer  telephones.  Some  7,000  others — ^policemen,  students, 
election  officials,  and  volunteers — ^also  assist  in  gathering  and 
reporting  the  election  returns. 

Using  this  system,  it  generally  is  possible  for  Chicago 
morning  papers  to  carry  the  complete  results. 

The  newest  and  smallest  city  news  bureau  operation  is  the 
City  News  Service  in  Los  Angeles.  Founded  in  1928  by  the 
United  Press,  the  agency  changed  hands  many  times  before 
being  acquired  in  1954  by  Fletcher  Bowron,  mayor  of  Los 
Angeles  for  15  years,  and  Joseph  M.  Quinn,  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia — ^Arizona  business  representative  for  the  United  Press 
at  that  time. 

The  City  News  Service  has  a  staff  of  17  full-time  report-  I 
ers  and  editors  and  15  stringers  who  cover  the  vast  Los  I 
Angeles  Coimty  for  14  newspapers,  7  radio  stations,  5  tele-  I 
vision  stations,  and  the  United  Press.  I 

The  bulk  of  its  news  originates  from  eight  long-establish-  I 
ed  beats  in  the  downtown  Civic  Center,  although  consider-  B 
able  copy  flows  in  from  its  bureau  in  the  San  Fernando 
Valley  and  from  its  corps  of  stringers. 

Most  stories  are  telephoned  to  the  agency’s  office  near  the 
Civic  Center,  but  the  reporters  at  the  city  hall  and  county 
building  are  pioneering  in  transmitting  their  copy  on  the 
new  Western  Union  “Intrafax”  system. 

On  an  average  120  to  200  stories  are  processed  daily  and 
transmitted  by  teletype  to  subscribing  media.  The  teletype 
circuit  operates  from  6  ajn.  to  11  p.m.  Monday  through  Sat¬ 
urday,  and  from  3  to  11  pan.  on  Sunday.  Morning  and  after¬ 
noon  copy  is  prepared  in  newspaper  style,  while  evening  and 
Simday  copy  is  written  in  broadcasting  style. 

Biggest  problem,  according  to  Quinn,  president  and  man¬ 
aging  editor,  is  the  staff  turnover.  The  starting  pay  for  be¬ 
ginners  is  $75,  scaling  to  $115. 

“But  the  metropolitan  nev/spapers  and  broadcasting  sta¬ 
tions  continue  to  hire  away  reporters  after  they  have  six  to 
nine  months  experience  with  CNS,”  he  said. 
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In  addition  to  providing  news  and  manpower,  the  city 
news  bureaus  have  had  their  share  of  excitement  over  the 
years. 

At  the  City  News  Bureau  in  Chicago,  for  example,  they 
still  talk  about  the  scoops  scored  by  Walter  Howey,  noted 
Hearst  editor;  Hildy  Johnson,  star  reporter  of  the  old  Chi¬ 
cago  Herald-Examiner  and  “The  Front  Page,”  and  the  cubs 
who  first  reported  the  St.  Valentine’s  Day  massacre  and  the 
slaying  of  John  Dillinger. 

Howey  was  a  yoimg  CNB  reporter  on  a  routine  assign¬ 
ment  in  1903  when  a  blackened  figure  in  a  stage  costume 
suddenly  popped  out  of  a  manhole  and  gasped  that  the 
Iroquois  Theater  was  ablaze.  Minutes  later  the  City  News 
Bureau  told  the  world  about  the  fire  in  which  some  600 
died. 

Johnson  scored  a  string  of  courtroom  beats  as  a  bureau 
legman  by  holding  a  stethoscope  to  the  paper-thin  walls  of 
Chicago  jury  rooms.  He  was  able  to  get  the  verdicts  to  his 
city  desk  before  the  foreman  handed  them  to  the  judge. 

City  news  services  also  have  played  a  pioneering  role  in 
the  handling  of  certain  types  of  news. 

One  practice  that  attracted  considerable  attention  was 
the  “SXI”  system  instituted  by  the  old  New  York  City  News 
Association.  As  a  guide  to  newspapers,  the  agency  placed  the 
symbol  as  the  beginning  of  all  material  furnished  by  a 
press  agent  or  other  interested  person.  The  symbol  was 
created  from  the  first  letters  of  “sent  in,”  with  “X”  being 
inserted  to  make  a  three-letter  combination. 

Just  two  years  ago,  Gershman  of  the  City  News  Bureau 
in  Chicago  was  instrumental  in  getting  the  city’s  nine 
major  radio  and  television  stations  to  eliminate  the  use  of 
inflammatory  statements  in  reporting  racial  riots,  juvenile 
gang  fights,  and  clashes  between  ethnic  or  nationality 
groups. 

Under  the  program,  the  City  News  Bureau  still  continues 
to  send  out  news  tips  to  radio  and  television  stations,  enabl¬ 
ing  them  to  dispatch  reportorial  and/or  camera  crews  to 
the  scene  and  to  prepare  for  emergency  broadcasts  by  civic 
leaders.  However,  there  is  one  major  change — the  tips  are 
sandwiched  between  the  following  warnings: 

“Attention  editors  and  station  managers — ^not  for  broad¬ 
cast-note  serious  nature  of  this  information.  Broadcast 
may  heighten  tension  and  draw  crowds.  This  is  not  for 
Ix'oadcast. . . . 

“This  is  one  of  those  conditions  that  could  become  worse 
if  broadcast.  We  will  keep  you  advised  of  developments. 
Meanwhile,  this  information  is  not  for  broadcast.” 

Once  police  have  the  situation  in  hand,  the  bureau  sends 
out  details  of  the  event,  urging  caution  in  use  of  the  infor¬ 
mation.  Thus  far,  the  program  has  worked  quite  success¬ 
fully,  and  there  are  indications  that  the  policy  may  be  copied 
elsewhere. 


The  Role  of  the  Press 
in  Urbanization  Problems 

Sylvan  Meyer 

Communicating  today’s  complex  social,  technical  and 
humanistic  problems  to  the  people  at  large  poses  a  tre¬ 
mendous  challenge  to  newspapers — and  tremendous  prob¬ 
lems  as  well. 

The  newspaper  is  a  part  of  the  community,  however 
you  define  the  particular  community  in  question.  Yet  it 
must  stand  aside  and  see  that  commimity  objectively.  It 
stands  between  the  scholar  and  the  technician,  between  the 
technician  and  local  governments,  between  governments 
and  the  people.  It  must  tell  the  large,  overall  story,  yet  must 
include  the  details. 

On  its  newspages  it  must  report  and  instruct.  On  its 
editorial  pages  it  must  exhort,  advise  and  criticize. 

Quite  a  big  order. 

Urbanization  is  one  of  the  factors  of  the  times.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  it  is  a  big  word  and  eludes  sharp,  brief  definition. 
It  applies  equally  to  problems  faced  by  Atlanta  and  by  Gain¬ 
esville,  for  example.  It  applies  to  Gwinnett  County  where 
four-lane  highways,  sudden  expansion  of  water  and  gas 
services  and  sudden  development  of  an  attractive  recreation 
area  around  Lake  Lanier  are  expected — ^and  will.  I’m  sure, 
create  another  bedroom  for  metropolitan  Adanta.  A  county 
with  a  rural  type  of  government,  with  leaders  unschooled 
in  planning  administradon,  a  tax  structure  that  is  unrealisdc 
and  archaic,  an  overburdened  school  system,  may  within 
five  years,  be  forced  to  absorb  10  to  15,000  people. 

Similar  events  are  taking  place  in  Hall  Coimty  and  other 
relatively  small  coimdes.  Gainesville  grows  and  overflows 
county  areas,  the  city  encroaches  on  nearby  incorporated 
places  imtil  such  a  network  of  separate  governments — each 
at  a  different  stage  of  sophisdeadon  regarding  the  obliga- 
dOns  of  local  government — exists  that  even  a  lecturer  can’t 
devise  a  plan  for  pulling  them  together  tmless  the  central 
city  can  find  a  municipal  oil  well  to  finance  ambassadors, 
negodators  and  salesmen. 

But  you  are  familiar  with  these  problems.  The  question 
is:  how  does  a  newspaper  fit  in  and  what  can  it  do — ^what 
should  it  do? 

First,  it  has  some  general  obligadons. 

The  newspaper  is  a  community’s  centralizing  force.  With 
all  respects  to  other  media,  only  the  newspaper  combines 
factual  reporting  with  editorial  guidance;  only  the  news¬ 
paper  maintains  stafis  of  people  and  tries  to  assign  one  of 
them,  who  may  even  become  a  specialist,  to  government  and 

Sylvan  Meyer,  editor  of  the  Gainesville  (Ga.)  Daily 
Times,  addressed  the  Emory  Conference  on  Urbanization, 
April  22.  He  was  a  Nieman  Fellow  in  1950. 
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developmental  matters;  only  the  newspaper  can  go  into  the 
wealth  of  detail  necessary  to  promote  full  understanding 
of  problems  and  solutions.  The  newspaper  can  offer  suffi¬ 
cient  diversity  of  subject  matter  at  one  instant  so  that  it  can 
forget  about  the  ratings  on  page  5  and  count  on  the  funnies 
to  sell  papers  that  day. 

The  newspaper  should  be  accurate  and  up  to  date.  This 
means  its  reportorial  staff  has  to  be  alert  and  editorial  staff 
aware  of  the  meaning  and  significance  of  the  news  turned 
in  by  reporters;  it  means  that  the  editorial  management  of 
the  paper  must  keep  a  long  view  in  mind  where  the  future 
of  its  community  is  concerned. 

It  does  not  mean  necessarily  that  the  technicians  and 
scholars  are  always  happy  with  what  the  paper  prints.  These 
people,  discerning  though  they  are,  demand  an  accuracy  of 
nuance  that  isn’t  attainable  in  the  same  paragraph  with 
compelling  reading  matter  and  terseness. 

A  newspaper  isn’t  a  trade  magazine  for  a  professional 
organization,  or  for  interest  groups  of  specially  inclined  citi¬ 
zens.  It  is  an  interpreter.  We  have  to  keep  the  readers’  inter¬ 
est  or  lose  effectiveness.  We  have  to  sum  up.  We  have  to 
quote,  then  explain  the  quote. 

Furthermore,  the  newspaper  has  an  obligation  to  print 
bad  news,  too.  Publicity  has  been  defined  as  what  you 
want  in  the  paper,  and  news  as  what  the  paper  wants  in 
the  paper.  We  find  that  in  the  long  range  programs  particu¬ 
larly  in  planning  fields,  the  people  involved  want  to  time 
their  news  to  some  imagined  moment  of  prime  reception  on 
the  part  of  the  reader.  A  setback,  a  program  that  might  in¬ 
jure  some  feelings  or,  worse  yet,  arouse  the  suspicion  of  some 
antagonistic  person  or  group,  finds  the  professional  wary  of 
the  press.  The  professional  also  wants  to  avoid  controversy. 
A  good,  healthy,  noisy  controversy  does  more  to  inform  the 
public  than  pages  of  charted  and  illustrated  scholarship 
reprinted  under  the  guise  of  public  education. 

Remember  that  the  public  is  made  of  people  who  don’t 
ordinarily  become  exercised  about  words  such  as  “urban¬ 
ization,”  “Master  planning,”  “Community  coordination” 
and  the  like. 

But  they  can  become  conscious  of  what  is  happening 
about  them.  Let’s  look  into  some  of  the  positive  things  the 
press  can  do,  if  it  keeps  itself  alert  and  informed  and  its 
sources  keep  it  informed. 

Organizing  the  things  the  press  can  do  in  terms  of  the 
people  it  is  caught  between,  we  have: 

The  readers  and  the  public  at  large;  government;  the  pro¬ 
fessional  or  technician  (who  is  usually  so  wrapped  up  in 
his  work  he  needs  all  the  public  relations  guidance  his  news¬ 
paper  can  afford  him). 

The  readers:  among  a  newspaper’s  readers  are  a  few 
people  genuinely  and  dispassionately  interested  in  the 
future  and  welfare  of  their  towns  and  counties.  Don’t  worry 
about  them.  They’ll  stay  abreast  of  the  times.  For  the  others. 


we  must  dramatize  and  personalize.  We  need  speeches  to 
report,  statements  to  quote,  pamphlets  to  review,  showing 
how  the  future  relates  to  the  direct  business  and  economic 
interests  of  Mr.  Citizen.  We  need  stories  that  show  that 
amorphous  character,  the  man  in  the  street,  how  certain 
influences  on  the  complexity  of  his  life  will  cost  him  money, 
time  and  taxes  if  he  does  not  move  to  meet  them  head-on. 

There  is  no  use  editorially  telling  him  to  show  more  in¬ 
terest  unless  we  tell  him  why  he  should  do  so.  Workers  in 
associated  fields  can  provide  newspaper  people  with  sta¬ 
tistics,  details,  specific  and  horrible  examples.  We  had  some 
success  in  Gainesville  with  local  pictures  illustrating  horrible 
housing  and  business  development  that  might  have  been 
avoided  with  proper  planning  procedures.  It  made  some 
landowners  rather  warm  under  the  collar;  but  it  brought 
planning  home  in  terms  of  what  it  means  to  a  man  who 
buys  a  lot  or  builds  a  drive-in  Dairy  Queen. 

People  have  imagination  and  people  are  willing  to  en¬ 
dorse  bold  public  solutions  to  their  problems  if  they  under¬ 
stand  the  problem  and  Believe  the  solutions  impersonal  and 
unselfish.  A  simple  mistake  can  foil  a  good  program.  A 
man  named  Ehrenborg,  a  Texan,  did  a  tax  study  in  this 
state.  It  was  a  good  equalization  program  and  something 
desperately  needed.  His  name  killed  it.  “That  foreigner 
came  in  here  and  told  us  how  to  rig  our  taxes.  He  raised  ’em 
all...”  people  said.  Mr.  Ehrenborg  needed  better  public 
relations;  or  a  name  like  Smith.  Opposition  developed,  a 
court  case  resulted,  the  project  died  and  has  not  been 
revived.  I  like  to  believe  the  paper  did  all  it  could.  Some¬ 
times  you  just  lose. 

Long  and  thorough  reports  are  good.  They’re  needed 
for  the  few  people  who  will  struggle  through  them,  look 
at  the  illustrations  and  ponder.  They  need  to  be  repeated. 
Often.  To  repeat  them,  the  newspaper  requires  new  ideas, 
material  and  approaches.  You  can  provide  these  by  devel¬ 
oping  teamwork  with  your  newspaper  and  including  the 
paper  in  local  conferences,  meetings  and  discussions. 

Government:  local  government  changes  often.  Commis¬ 
sioners  and  councilmen  go  through  a  long  educational  pro¬ 
cess.  They  can’t  be  expected  to  jump  into  offices  as  full¬ 
blown  experts  in  every  phase  of  municipal  or  county  admin¬ 
istration.  There  are  many  things  they  don’t  know;  there 
are  processes  they  don’t  comprehend;  there  are  administra¬ 
tive  techniques  they  never  hear  of.  They  don’t  know  how  to 
use  their  planning  boards,  their  city  managers,  their  citizen 
committees.  They  are  subjected  to  many  pressures  and  they 
never  have  any  money  in  their  treasuries. 

The  newspaper  should  help  them.  It  should  criticize  with 
understanding,  like  a  theater  reviewer  dealing  with  an  ama¬ 
teur  production.  The  newspaper  should  slash  away  at 
wrong  motives,  but  should  guide  right  ones.  Many  edi¬ 
torials  are  written  for  only  three  or  maybe  five  sets  of  eyes. 
The  public  often  reads  them  and  doesn’t  understand  them, 
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but  that’s  all  right.  They  are  directed  to  the  men  in  the 
ofiice,  suggesting  methods  of  operation;  hinting  that  the 
policy  discussed  last  Monday  will  get  in  the  way  when  they 
try  to  build  a  ring  road  or  locate  another  grammar  school. 

Much  of  a  newspaper’s  best  work  along  these  lines  never 
reaches  print.  It  consists  of  matters  left  unsaid  editorially, 
of  patience,  of  explaining  official  attitudes  and  problems  in 
a  manner  helpful  to  local  government.  It  often  consists  of 
off-the-record  talks  in  which  the  press  informs  government, 
sometimes  at  government’s  request,  of  how  the  public  may 
react  to  such  and  such  a  program.  Of  course,  the  editor  here 
is  tactfully  telling  local  government  whether  the  paper  will 
pummel  or  praise  a  particular  program,  if  that  program 
is  brought  out.  It  often  consists  of  advising  activity  where 
there  is  none,  thereby  initiating  projects  and  ideas  in  local 
government.  This  is  not  only  a  press  function,  but  a  citizen 
function.  I’ve  found  local  officials  particularly  open  to 
constructive  suggestions;  and  most  stiff-necked  about  cri¬ 
ticism  from  groups  that  never  offer  such  aid,  nor  work  to 
carry  out  the  beneficial  programs  of  local  government. 

By  and  large  local  officials  want  to  do  a  good  job.  They 
may  be  technically  ignorant,  they  may  suffer  from  misin¬ 
formation,  lack  of  information  or  poor  judgment.  But  once 
convinced,  they  can  move  with  some  courage,  especially 
when  they  feel  the  public  understands  what  they  are  doing 
and  why. 

We  urge  the  professional  working  on  either  the  planning, 
sociological,  economic  or  political  aspects  of  the  problems 
of  urbanization  to  tell  us  something  startling.  He  looks  into 
the  crystal  ball:  we  hope  he  finds  there  not  gobbledygook, 
but  challenge.  Let  him  tell  us  what  is  significant  and  what 
is  not. 

Let  him  also  give  us  his  best  solutions,  spelled  out  one, 
two,  three  like  directions  on  a  package  of  dog  food.  What 
do  we  do  first,  and  then,  and  then,  and  after  that?  How  do 
we  pay  for  it,  how  much  will  it  cost  and  what  will  we  have 
when  we  get  through?  Can  he  draw  us  a  picture? 

One  of  the  knottiest  problems  of  mounting  population 
concentration  is  the  automobile.  This  machine  is  wrecking 
business  districts,  ruining  streets — not  to  mention  disposi¬ 
tions — ^fragmenting  our  shopping  areas  and  creating  more 
problems  of  population  concentration.  It  sends  residents  to 
the  suburbs,  but  in  creating  shopping  centers  it  means  that 
no  one  area  can  afford  the  diversification  of  shopping  op¬ 
portunity  required  to  provide  a  real  city  business  center. 

Is  that  the  fate  of  Gainesville,  for  example?  Will  our 
town  be  fractioned  off  by  inadequate  shopping  centers 
until  it’s  own  center  is  lost,  and  four-lane  highways,  Atlan¬ 
ta’s  growth  and  scattered  industrial  jobs  make  it  just  a  satel¬ 
lite  town,  a  suburb  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word?  I  hope  not. 
How  do  we  avoid  this?  How  do  we  keep  our  indentifica- 
tion  and  our  sense  of  community? 
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The  professional  must  tell  us.  And  he  must  tell  us  in 
time — ^not  AFTER  we  wake  up  to  our  problems  and  em¬ 
ploy  him  as  a  consultant.  He  must  not  be  too  professional. 
He  needs  to  go  after  work.  Life  insurance  agents  would  be 
useless  to  us  once  we  are  deceased.  They  arouse  us  to  a  prob¬ 
lem  and  show  us  the  solution.  If  we  don’t  buy,  at  least,  we 
have  been  alarmed,  made  to  think  a  little.  This  confer¬ 
ence  is  part  of  that  pattern. 

The  press  can  help  with  this  job  and  I  think  it  wants 
to  help.  A  newspaper  thrives  on  a  strong  sense  of  commim- 
ity  among  its  readers.  They  give  the  paper  response  and  use¬ 
fulness.  When  the  paper  shows  that  a  community  exists, 
that  its  people  have  mutual  problems,  likes,  needs  and  inter¬ 
ests,  it  also  contributes  toward  a  solution  of  those  problems. 

One  of  our  greatest  concerns,  I  feel,  as  we  become  more 
urbanized  and  more  mobile,  is  that  the  sense  of  community 
will  dwindle.  Our  urban  people  are  still  largely  rural  in 
background  and  attitude.  They  are  suspicious  of  city  ways 
even  though  they  are  part  and  parcel  of  those  ways. 

They  know  how  to  work  with  neighbors,  but  not  with 
strangers.  They  don’t  feel  a  part  of  the  urban  situation,  but 
they  are. 

These  people  must  be  made  to  understand  what  is  hap¬ 
pening  to  them  and  what  needs  to  be  done  about  it. 

Many  of  us  are  lost  in  complexities,  in  the  old  ways  of 
doing  things;  we  are  bogged  down  with  inexpert — though 
well-meaning — city  and  coimty  officials;  there  are  confer¬ 
ences  we  should  attend,  books  we  should  study.  We  need 
prolonged  steeping  in  taking  the  long  view  and  seizing  on 
bold  preventive  programs  in  urban  problems. 

In  all  these  factors,  the  newspaper’s  duty  lies.  That  duty 
isn’t  always  clear,  but  it  is  always  present.  Every  one  of 
these  problems  we  are  discussing  can  be  turned  into  news 
stories,  illustrated  features,  editorials,  special  reportorial 
projects,  man  on  the  street  interviews,  talks  before  civic 
clubs,  pointed  questions  in  interviews  with  local  officials. 

City  desks,  reporters  and  editors  have  an  obligation  to 
become  sufficiently  informed  to  ask  intelligent  questions  and 
to  fit  the  answers  into  some  kind  of  totality  of  community 
action. 

I  assure  you  that  the  press  is  aware  of  its  shortcomings  in 
the  face  of  such  an  obligation,  but  I  also  assure  you  that  it 
is  deeply  interested  in  improving  itself  and  looks  to  the 
worker  in  the  fields  involved  for  guidance. 

As  newspapermen,  we  are  the  mirrors  of  our  commu¬ 
nities  in  which  to  sell  papers  and  advertising,  so  we  do  have 
peddlers  of  idealism. 

We  need  good  copy;  we  need  good  editorial  ideas;  we 
need  background  material.  We  need  prosperous  commu¬ 
nities  in  which  to  sell  papers  and  advertising.  So  we  do  have 
the  stimulus  of  self-interest  as  well  as  that  of  altruism. 

We  can  help  you  cross  the  bridge  to  the  people. 
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Professor  Merk  Retires 

Prof.  Frederick  Merk,  who  teaches  the  Westward  sweep 
of  American  history  across  the  continent,  retired  in  June. 
He  will  be  70  in  August.  He  has  taught  American  history  to 
Harvard  students  for  39  years. 

For  nearly  all  of  this  period  he  was  one  of  a  trio  of  dis¬ 
tinguished  teachers  of  American  history  at  Harvard.  His 
contemporaries,  Samuel  Eliot  Morison  and  Arthur  Meier 
Schlesinger,  retired  earlier.  Merk’s  retirement  completes  a 
chapter  of  nearly  four  decades  in  which  these  three  Harvard 
scholars  deeply  influenced  the  teaching  and  writing  of 
American  history. 

Merk  is  the  Gurney  professor  of  American  history.  His 
teaching  and  scholarly  work  followed  in  direct  line  from 
that  of  his  own  great  teacher,  Frederick  Jackson  Turner, 
who  first  developed  the  influence  of  the  frontier  in  Amer¬ 
ican  history.  Like  Turner  a  native  of  Wisconsin,  Merk  did 
his  early  work  in  history  there,  came  to  Harvard  for  grad¬ 
uate  study  under  Turner  in  1916,  and  remained  as  tutor, 
instructor  and  professor.  i 

Merk’s  primary  influence  on  Harvard  students  has  been 
in  two  great  courses.  One  is  a  basic  course,  “The  Growth 
of  the  American  Nation,”  which  he  long  shared  with  Pro¬ 
fessor  Schlesinger;  the  other  is  “The  Westward  Movement” 
for  advanced  students.  In  this  course  he  follows  the  frontier 
and  its  influence  on  Americans,  as  it  moved  from  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  colonics  westward.  Harvard  students  nicknamed  it 
“Wagon  Wheels.”  It  has  a  broad  sweep  of  historical  move¬ 
ment  from  the  earliest  setdements  to  the  current  farm 
problem.  In  its  path  it  picked  up  all  the  problems,  the  issues, 
the  polidcal  currents  and  economic  developments  of  the 
American  society  as  it  occupied  a  continent  and  was  shaped 
by  the  land  it  occupied. 

Prof.  Merk  put  his  life’s  energies  into  this  teaching.  He 
brought  to  it  such  seemingly  limidcss  scholarship,  such  in¬ 
finite  pains,  such  imaginative  teaching  and  such  dynamic 
discovery  of  the  meaning  and  rcladon  of  historical  facts, 
as  aroused  enthusiasm  for  their  country’s  history  in  thou¬ 
sands  of  students,  and  led  scores  to  become  history  teachers. 
He  put  all  of  himself  into  his  teaching. 

He  has  published  pieces  of  the  history  he  lectures  on. 
“Economic  History  of  Wisconsin  during  the  Civil  War 
Decade”  appeared  in  1916.  “Fur  Trade  and  Empire — George 
Simpson’s  Journal”  appeared  in  1931.  For  the  past  20  years, 
he  has  studied  the  story  of  Oregon,  and  parts  of  this  study 
have  appeared  in  a  half  dozen  articles  and  in  “Albert  Gal¬ 
latin  and  the  Oregon  Problem.”  His  published  articles  also 
deal  with  the  Granger  movement  and  the  history  of  the 
westward  movement.  He  shared  with  four  other  Harvard 
historians  in  compiling  “The  Harvard  Guide  to  American 
History”  in  1954.  With  Frederick  Jackson  Turner,  in  1922, 
Mr.  Merk  published  “List  of  References  on  the  History  of 
the  West.” 


But  his  own  broad  sweep  of  American  history,  which 
his  lectures  encompassed,  he  has  never  been  ready  to  com¬ 
mit  to  permanent  shape.  He  has  refined  it  year  after  year. 
Now  that  he  is  putting  his  classroom  chores  behind  him, 
his  colleagues  and  former  students  anticipate  that  Merk’s 
own  history  of  America  will  be  prepared  for  publication. 

Down  the  years  he  has  resisted  pressures  and  maneuvers, 
by  colleagues,  students  and  university  ofiicials,  to  commit 
his  lectures  to  permanent  form.  He  has  been  urged  to  let 
his  lectures  be  recorded  by  every  device  from  a  dictating 
machine  to  live  television.  But  he  was  not  ready  and  has 
held  out  for  the  full  ripening  of  his  life’s  work. 

Merk’s  work  has  become  widely  known  to  a  larger  than 
university  audience,  especially  during  the  past  19  years 
through  the  presence  at  Harvard  of  newspapermen  on 
Nieman  Fellowships.  The  Nieman  Fellows  early  discovered 
Merk’s  “Wagon  Wheels”  and  felt  its  stimulus.  They  have 
gone  to  all  corners  of  the  country  carrying  word  of  “the 
greatest  course  in  American  history.”  Of  the  235  Nieman 
Fellows  at  Harvard  through  the  past  two  decades,  three- 
fourths  sat  in  Merk’s  course  and  in  their  own  later  editor¬ 
ials,  articles  and  books  have  been  influenced  by  it.  A.  B. 
Guthrie  found  in  Merk’s  course  the  thread  of  historical 
research  for  this  first  novel,:  “The  Big  Sky”  and  his  Pulitzer 
prize  novel,  “The  Way  West.” 

They  have  carried  away  also  a  deeply  impressed  image  of 
Mr.  Merk  as  their  prototype  of  the  dedicated  teacher.  Many 
have  called  him  “Harvard’s  Mr.  Chips.”  A  slight  figure, 
with  a  thin  voice.  Professor  Merk  finds  power  and  elo¬ 
quence  in  his  subject  that  cast  a  spell  over  the  classroom 
as  he  expands  the  drama  of  the  American  story  in  its  west¬ 
ward  march.  His  lectures  are  lightened  by  whimsical  hu¬ 
mor,  which  sudents  remember  as  “Mr.  Merk’s  little 
jokes.” 

One  of  his  graduate  students  was  a  girl  named  Lois  Ban¬ 
nister,  an  instructor  at  Wheaton  College,  whom  he  married 
in  1931.  He  had  been  a  bachelor  till  44.  Mrs.  Merk  contin¬ 
ued  her  history  studies  while  bringing  up  her  family  and 
completed  her  doctorate  in  history  two  years  ago,  after  her 
daughter  and  son  were  already  in  college.  Mrs.  Merk  now 
teaches  history  at  Northeastern  University. 

Prof.  Merk  was  born  August  15,  1887,  in  Milwaukee, 
went  to  high  school  there  and  then  to  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  where  Frederick  Jackson  Turner  had  made  his 
seminal  contribution  to  American  history  in  “The  Fron¬ 
tier  in  American  History.”  On  graduation  in  1911,  Merk 
immediately  went  to  work  editing  historical  papers  for  the 
Wisconsin  State  Historical  Society.  For  five  years  he  work¬ 
ed  the  local  history  field  there  to  publish  articles  on  Wis¬ 
consin  history  and  “The  Civil  War  Messages  and  Procla¬ 
mations  of  Wisconsin  War  Governors.” 

His  work  in  Wisconsin  won  him  the  Edward  Austen 
Fellowship  which  permitted  him  to  follow  Turner  to  Har¬ 
vard  and  continue  his  doctoral  studies  under  him. 
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Editorials  on  Professor  Merk  by 


Toledo  Blade,  May  5 

Last  Class 

There  must  have  been  a  thunderous 
ovation  Tuesday  in  the  Harvard  classroom 
where  Prof,  Frederick  Merk  delivered  his 
last  lecture  as  a  teacher  of  history.  And 
how  much  louder  it  would  have  been  had 
all  his  former  students  who  would  have 
liked  being  there  been  able  to  take  part! 

Fred  Merk  was  all  teacher.  To  the 
consternation  of  some  academicians,  who 
judge  a  teacher  by  his  degrees  and  his 
published  tides,  he  never  took  time  out 
from  classroom  work  and  the  extensive 
research  he  conducted  to  write  books. 
There  will  be  time  enough  for  that,  now 
that  the  teaching  is  done. 

Meantime,  in  39  years  as  a  member  of 
the  Harvard  faculty.  Professor  Merk  has 
created  more  enthusiasm  for  the  study  of 
history  and  more  interest  in  the  frontier 
and  its  influence  on  the  nation’s  develop¬ 
ment  than  perhaps  any  other  historian  of 
our  time.  His  course  endded  “The  West¬ 
ward  Movement”  (Harvard  students  long 
since  named  it  “Wagon  Wheels”)  has 
excited  the  imaginadon  of  thousands.  It 
has  profoundly  influenced  teaching  and 
literature  in  our  dmes. 

This  remarkable  teacher  was  not  well 
known  personally  beyond  Harvard  yard. 
He  had  so  litde  dme  for  the  books,  the 
speeches,  the  magazine  articles  many 
present-day  historians  live  by  that  none  of 
the  aura  of  authority  and  fame  attached 
itself  to  his  name. 

As  principal  spokesman  for  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  history  propounded  more 
than  40  years  ago  by  Frederick  Jackson 
Turner,  whom  he  followed  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wisconsin  to  Harvard  (that 
most  of  the  polidcal  and  economic  history 
of  the  United  States  is  explainable  in  terms 
of  the  fronder  as  safety  valve)  Professor 
Merk  invested  it  with  both  drama  and 
authority.  Even  after  the  Turner  thesis 
had  been  subjected  to  extensive  re-exami- 
nadon  and  attack,  he  continued  to  defend 
it  cogendy  and  eloquendy. 

Great  teachers  are  scarce.  When  their 
number  is  depleted  by  one  of  Fred  Merk’s 
caliber,  the  loss  reaches  out  far  beyond  the 


N.  Y.  Times,  April  30 

HARVARD  COURSE  GOES 
WEST  AS  “DRIVER”  QUITS 

Special  to  The  New  York  Times. 

CAMBRIDGE,  Mass.,  April  29^A 
history  course  known  to  Harvard  stu¬ 
dents  as  Wagon  Wheels  will  finish  its 
last  academic  journey  across  the  con¬ 
tinent  tomorrow. 

The  scholarly  “driver,”  Prof.  Fred¬ 
erick  Merk,  has  decided  to  redre.  He 
will  be  70  years  old  Aug.  15. 

At  9  A.  M.  tomorrow,  students  will 
hear  Professor  Merk’s  final  lecture  in 
thirty-nine  years  at  Harvard. 

He  is  Gurney  Professor  of  American 
History  and  Polidcal  Science.  His 
primary  influence  has  been  in  a  basic 
course.  The  Growth  of  the  American 
Nadon,  and  another  for  advanced  stu¬ 
dents,  The  Westward  Movement.  The 
lecture  will  be  in  this  course,  which 
follows  the  fronder  from  the  Adandc 
colonies  to  the  Pacific,  and  has  been 
dubbed  Wagon  Wheels. 


campus  where  he  spent  his  teaching  years. 

In  this  case  there  is  the  compensadon 
that  the  retiring  teacher  may  at  last  find 
dme  to  put  on  paper  for  the  enlightenment 
and  entertainment  of  millions  who  had  no 
chance  to  hear  him,  something  of  the  in¬ 
tense  feeling  and  extensive  scholarship 
concerning  the  Westward  movement  of 
American  civilizadon  which  helped  to 
make  his  teaching  great. 


Denver  Post,  May  1 

(ioodbye  Mr.  Chips 

The  redrement  of  a  Harvard  professor 
ordinarily  would  rate  less  than  passing 
comment  in  the  distant  West.  But  West¬ 
erners,  netded  by  Dr.  Walter  Prescott 
Webb,  the  Texas  historian  who  has  writ¬ 
ten  us  off  as  a  vast  desert  of  litde  signifi¬ 
cance,  will  regret  the  redrement  of  Prof. 
Frederick  Merk. 

For  39  years,  in  a  course  fondly  dubbed 
“Wagon  Wheels”  by  his  students,  Merk 
popularized  and  extended  the  great  Fred¬ 
erick  Jackson  Turner’s  thesis  that  the 


Nieman  Fellows 

Western  fronder  was  the  dominant  force 
which  forged  the  course  of  the  nadon  and 
the  character  of  her  people. 

Slight  and  scholarly,  with  a  thin  voice, 
Merk  nevertheless  drew  power  and  elo¬ 
quence  from  the  westward  sweep  of 
American  history.  He  cast  a  spell  over  his 
classroom  and  a  profound  influence  over 
his  students,  who  carried  his  ideas  to  all 
parts  of  the  nadon  and  all  walks  of  life. 

Three-fourths  of  the  235  Nieman  Fel¬ 
lows  in  journalism  at  Harvard  during  the 
past  two  decades  sat  in  Merk’s  course. 
Affecdonately,  they  named  him  “Har¬ 
vard’s  Mr.  Chips,”  and  later  in  their 
editorials,  ardcles  and  books  they  reflected 
his  teachings. 

In  thousands  of  students  Merk  aroused 
a  vivid  enthusiasm  for  their  country’s 
history  as  they  reJived  the  problems,  is¬ 
sues,  polidcs,  economics  and  significances 
of  the  pioneers  during  the  long  march 
West. 

Today  his  views  are  deeply  ingrained  in 
the  teaching  and  wridng  of  American  his¬ 
tory  and  literature,  but  never  did  he  him¬ 
self  put  into  wridng  his  own  broad 
knowledge  and  keen  insight  of  American 
history  from  the  earliest  setdements  to 
the  TWA,  the  Pacific  Northwest  and  the 
current  farm  problem. 

He  never  had  the  dme.  Maybe  he  will 
have  now. 

Salt  Lake  Tribune,  May  4 

A  Teacher  Retires 

It  is  pracdcally  impossible  to  define  the 
ideal  teacher.  The  human  personality  is 
too  bound  up  in  the  formula. 

A  slight,  thin-voiced  litde  history  pro¬ 
fessor  now  redring,  very  likely  comes 
close  to  embodying  the  many  attributes  of 
a  good  teacher  in  the  minds  of  thousands 
of  his  former  students.  He  is  Frederick 
Merk,  American  history  professor  at  Har¬ 
vard  for  39  years.  Though  modest  and 
unassuming  and  the  author  of  com- 
paradvely  few  published  works,  his  re¬ 
drement  will  be  noted  in  many  states. 

Mr.  Merk  attended  school  in  Milwaukee, 
city  of  his  birth,  and  naturally  gravitated 
to  Wisconsin  University.  There  he  had  the 
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good  fortune  to  have  a  good  history 
teacher,  Frederick  Jackson  Turner,  who 
was  to  become  famous  for  first  develop¬ 
ing  the  influence  of  the  frontier  in  Amer¬ 
ican  history. 

It  was  also  natural  that  Mr.  Merk 
should  follow  Mr.  Turner  to  Harvard  and 
pick  up  where  he  left  oS  in  teaching  the 
westward  sweep  of  American  history. 

What  made  Mr.  Merk’s  lectures  great? 
Well,  what  makes  a  good  teacher?  Behind 
his  50-minute  lecttires  were  seemingly 
limidess  scholarship,  infinite  pains  and  the 
dynamic  discovery  of  the  meaning  of  his¬ 
torical  facts  and  their  relation  to  present- 
day  situations. 

One  reason  that  Mr.  Merk’s  retirement 
will  get  more  than  ordinary  attendon  this 
spring  is  that  of  the  235  American  news¬ 
papermen  who  have  had  the  good  fortune 
to  be  Nieman  Fellows  at  Harvard  in  the 
last  20  years,  three-fourths  sat  in  Mr. 
Merk’s  most  popular  class,  the  History 
of  the  Westward  Movement.  Historical 
research  he  inspired  has  gone  into  some 
important  books  and  other  writings.  He 
made  many  Westerners  aware  of  their 
heritage. 

Professors’  salaries  aren’t  comparable 
to  those  of  some  other  professions  and 
industry,  not  even  at  Harvard.  They 
should  be  higher.  But  we  suspect  that  Mr. 
Merk  would  agree  that  there  are  other 
compensadons. 


Eugene  (Ore.)  Regigter-Ouard 
May  5 

A  Mr.  Chips 

“Harvard’s  Mr.  Chips”  delivered  his 
last  lecture  last  week  and  stepped  down 
after  39  years  of  classroom  teaching. 
Frederick  Merk  was,  and  is,  one  of 
America’s  great  historians,  but  his  name 
is  rarely  included  when  the  “prominent” 
are  mentioned.  This  is  so  because  he 
confined  his  acdvides  to  the  classroom 
and  the  library.  He  “published”  litde. 
But  he  taught  much. 

An  expert  on  Oregon  history,  he  rarely 
visited  here  because  he  found  more  useful 
informadon  in  libraries  in  the  East  and 
in  England.  But  while  he  rarely  visited 
the  West,  he  believed  in  it  passionately. 
He  was  a  disciple  of  Frederick  Jackson 
Turner,  studied  under  that  great  man  at 
Wisconsin  and  at  Harvard  and  eventually 


took  over  Mr.  Turner’s  Harvard  platform. 

At  Harvard  for  many  years  Mr.  Merk 
taught  a  course  in  “The  Westward  Move¬ 
ment  in  American  History.”  The  course 
was  called  “Wagon  Wheels”  or  “Cowboys 
and  Indians”  by  irreverent  Harvard  stu¬ 
dents  who  give  nicknames  to  favorite 
courses.  (A  course  in  architectural  survey 
is  called  “pillars,”  a  maritime  history 
course  is  “boats”  and  a  course  in  Amer¬ 
ican  civilizadon  is  “bathtubs.”) 

The  Westward  movement  began,  Mr. 
Merk  felt,  when  the  first  Jamestown  set- 
der  went  a  litde  farther  upstream.  It’s 
sdll  going  on.  The  student  who  sat  at 
his  feet  felt  the  sweep  of  the  empire 
across  the  Appalachians,  into  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  Valley,  across  the  Rockies  and  to 
the  Pacific. 

A  small  man  with  a  high,  thin  voice, 
he  delivered  as  perfect  a  lecture  as  we’ve 
ever  heard.  Each  morning  he’d  begin  at 
10  minutes  after  the  hour,  “Now  in  the 
last  lecture,  we  saw  .  .  .”  For  50  minutes 
he’d  talk  without  interrupdon,  and  with¬ 
out  a  flaw  in  the  perfecdy  organized 
presentadon  of  his  material.  Fifty  min¬ 
utes  after  he  began,  he’d  close  by  saying, 
“And  that  matter  we’ll  consider  at  the 
next  lecture.”  As  he  said  the  word  “lec¬ 
ture,”  the  clock  in  the  memorial  tower 
would  begin  to  strike. 

He  didn’t  write  much.  He  felt,  he  told 
admiring  students,  that  he  did  not  yet 
know  the  whole  story.  But  someday,  he 
often  said,  when  redrement  came,  he 
might  write  his  own  book  on  the  history 
of  the  West.  It’s  a  book  we  await  eagerly. 


St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press,  May  4 

Harvard  University 
Salutes  A  Teacher 

Harvard  university  and  many  of  its 
graduates  are  saluting  a  teacher.  He  has 
not  been  a  prolific  writer,  he  has  not 
originated  a  new  theory  or  process  or 
substance,  he’s  not  been  a  ^mboyant 
personality — the  principal  contribudon  of 
Frederick  Merk  has  been  inspired  teach¬ 
ing,  the  key  element  of  any  strong  uni¬ 
versity. 

Professor  Merk  gave  his  last  lecture 
this  week.  For  39  years  he  has  taught  the 
Westward  sweep  of  American  history 
across  the  continent.  He,  like  Arthur 
Meier  Schlesinger  and  Samuel  Eliot  Mori- 


son,  conveyed  the  thrill  of  new  insight 
into  the  story  of  America  in  classrooms 
over  nearly  four  decades.  Now  all  three, 
who  have  led  scores  of  students  to  become 
history  teachers,  have  retired. 

Professor  Merk  had  a  thin,  dry  voice 
when  he  started  his  lectures.  But  when 
he  got  into  the  brawling  fronder,  how  it 
pushed  relendessly  West,  sometimes  despite 
even  might  and  right,  he  could  sound 
like  the  voice  of  nineteenth<entury  Amer¬ 
ica  itself  when,  eyes  agleam,  he  spoke  its 
cry:  “It  is  our  manifest  desdny!” 

Professor  Merk,  a  Wisconsin  nadve, 
followed  his  own  great  teacher,  Frederick 
Jackson  Turner,  also  of  Wisconsin,  to 
Harvard.  There  he  pursued  and  developed 
Professor  Turner’s  influendal  thesis  that 
shed  new  light  on  United  States  polidcs, 
economics,  issues. 

These  days,  with  vast  enrollments  shap¬ 
ing  up  for  our  colleges,  teachers  most 
often  are  thought  of  in  terms  of  quandty, 
and  universities  in  terms  of  expansion  and 
buildings.  The  dme  is  all  the  more  ap¬ 
propriate,  then,  for  this  salute  to  quality 
teaching,  wherever  it  is  found,  personified 
in  Professor  Merk.  Gifted,  dedicated  men 
such  as  he  are  the  heart  of  a  true  uni¬ 
versity. 


Portland  Oregonian,  May  1  | 

Wheels  Roll  to  Stop  \ 

This  week  in  a  Cambridge,  Mass., 
classroom  a  slight,  bespectacled  man, 
who  probably  knows  as  much  about  Ore¬ 
gon  history  as  anyone  living,  gave  his 
last  regular  classroom  lecture.  Frederick 
Merk  is  retiring  at  70  after  39  years  of 
teaching  American  history  at  Harvard  i 

University.  |  , 

For  the  last  20  of  those  years  he  has  I  ^ 
specialized  in  the  study  of  the  history  I  j 

of  Oregon,  combing  original  sources  the  i  ^ 

world  over.  The  fruits  of  his  research  j  < 
have  appeared  in  such  works  as  Albert  I  ^ 

Gallatin  and  the  Oregon  Problem”  and  |  j 

in  his  lectures  to  advanced  history  stu-  | 
dents  in  his  celebrated  course,  “The  West-  I  , 

ward  Movement”  or,  to  the  irreverent,  I  ^ 

“Wagon  Wheels.”  His  influence  on  the  |  ^ 

wridng  of  history  compares  with  that  |  J 

his  former  teacher,  Frederick  Jackson  ^  ^ 

Turner,  who  developed  the  theory  of  i 
the  frontier  in  American  history.  In  a  |  f 

popular  sense,  Merk’s  influence  has  gone  j  jj 
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further.  A.  B.  Guthrie  found  in  Merk’s 
course  the  thread  of  research  for  his 
best-selling  novels,  The  Big  Sl^y  and 
The  Way  West. 

Merk  knew  Oregon,  but  Oregon  didn’t 
know  much  of  Merk.  There  was  good 
reason.  He  found  that  his  chief  source 
of  historical  information  about  this 
country  was  to  be  found  elsewhere,  in 
the  archives,  say,  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay 
Company  in  England. 

There  is  a  moral  here:  Oregonians 
should  do  their  best  to  keep  their  his¬ 
torical  records  and  relics  where  they 
belong — in  Oregon.  The  Oregon  His¬ 
torical  Society  has  been  doing  an  in¬ 
creasingly  able  job  of  collecting  and  pro¬ 
viding  useful  custody  for  such  materials. 
It  will  do  a  better  job  when  it  obtains 
new  quarters.  Yet  there  are  some  Ore¬ 
gonians,  including  some  legislators,  who 
question  the  value  of  historical  holdings 
and  the  place  of  a  historical  society  in 
the  state.  Their  questions  could  be  an¬ 
swered  by  Frederick  Merk  and  the  thou¬ 
sands  of  men  and  women  who  have 
profited  from  his  research. 


I  Oregon  Journal,  May  5 

Influence  of 
U.  S.  Frontier 

Precisely  at  9  a.  m.  last  Tuesday  a 
bright-eyed,  birdlike  little  man  named 
Frederick  Merk  walked  into  a  Harvard 
university  leture  hall,  laid  a  big  gold 
pocket  watch  on  the  lectern  and  delivered 
his  last  regular  lecture  in  a  career  of  39 
years  at  Harvard. 

His  name  probably  will  be  litde  known 
to  most  Oregon  residents,  but  his  influ¬ 
ence  long  will  color  the  teaching  and  study 
I  of  American  history,  and  in  particular  the 
history  of  the  West.  Prof.  Merk  has  been 
1  one  of  the  leading  continuers  of  the 
“frontier  thesis”  of  American  history, 
first  developed  by  his  own  great  teacher, 
Frederick  Jackson  Turner. 

The  “frontier  thesis”  —  revolutionary 
when  it  was  first  presented — is  that  above 
all  else  it  has  been  the  challenge  of  a 
s  Western  frontier  which  caused  the  United 
I  States  to  develop  into  a  great  nation  and 
;  gave  it  a  distinct  national  character. 

'  Prof.  Merk  traced  the  influence  of  the 
j  frontier  in  his  course  on  “The  History  of 
I  the  Westward  Movement,”  a  course  which 


Harvard  students  nicknamed  “Wagon 
Wheels.”  He  found  the  pattern  of  sub¬ 
duing  the  wilderness  everywhere  essential¬ 
ly  the  same,  whether  on  the  rocky  hills 
of  Massachusetts,  the  prairies  of  Illinois 
or  the  valleys  of  Oregon.  First  came  the 
missionary,  the  soldier  and  the  trader, 
then  the  adventurous,  drifting  ax-man, 
after  him  the  land  speculator,  and  at  last 
the  industrious  farmer  and  the  builders 
of  towns  and  cities. 

In  Prof.  Merk’s  eyes,  the  West  still 
challenges  this  country,  demanding  solu¬ 
tions  to  problems  of  crop  surpluses,  re¬ 
sources  development  and  conservation. 

Prof.  Merk’s  particular  specialty  is  the 
history  of  the  struggle  between  Britain 
and  the  United  States  for  control  of  the 
Oregon  country.  He  has  traced  the  roots 
of  the  eventual  boundary  setdement  not 
only  in  the  deeds  of  the  actual  settlers  of 
the  Northwest,  hut  in  such  remote  and 
twisting  recesses  as  early  Victorian  British 
party  politics  and  the  closely  guarded 
home  records  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Gim- 
pany. 

He  has  written  comparatively  little,  his 
influence  being  that  chiefly  of  a  teacher. 
One  well-known  direct  result  of  his  in¬ 
spiration  is  A.  B.  Guthrie’s  grand  trilogy 
of  novels  on  the  West,  “The  Big  Sky,” 
“The  Way  West”  and  “These  Thousand 
Hills,”  the  second  of  which  won  Guthrie 
a  Pulitzer  prize.  The  series  was  started 
while  Guthrie,  a  newspaperman  on  leave, 
was  studying  under  Merk  at  Harvard  on 
a  Nieman  fellowship. 

As  Prof.  Merk  enters  retirement  from 
the  classroom,  we  Westerners  may  well 
hope  taht  he  turns  to  writing  the  analysis 
of  our  history  which  he  has  developed  for 
so  long  in  his  lectures. 


Christian  Science  Monitor, 

May  2 

Now  That  Rain 
Has  Come 

The  rains  came  to  Texas  and  Oklahoma. 
For  the  first  time  in  a  decade  there  is  hope 
that  drought  conditions  in  large  areas  of 
the  American  Southwest  may  be  on  ths 
way  out.  In  fact,  in  some  areas  the  land 
is  so  saturated  water  is  running  oil  and 
causing  serious  floods. 


The  drought  and  the  floods  add  another 
chapter  to  the  history  of  the  semiarid 
regions  of  the  United  States.  For  well 
over  200  years  Americans  have  tended  to 
he  profligate  with  their  land,  oversettling 
and  overfarming  it  in  time  of  good  rain¬ 
fall;  then  deserting  it  to  have  it  blow  away 
in  time  of  drought.  It  looks  as  though 
another  cycle  of  heavier  rainfall  is  about 
to  begin. 

This  is  a  good  time,  then,  to  remind 
the  American  West  that  it  is  not  the  lush 
Middle  West  or  the  South,  but  an  arid 
and  semiarid  region  which  cannot  be 
farmed  as  though  it  were  anything  else. 
Suitcase  farming,  it  is  true,  is  not  the  large 
problem  it  once  was,  but  the  tendency 
remains. 

It  happens  that  a  man  who  has  done 
more  than  most  Americans  to  alert  them 
to  the  nature  of  the  Western  country  and 
the  danger  of  overfarming  has  come  into 
the  news,  Frederick  Merk  of  Harvard, 
one  of  the  truly  great  teachers  of  American 
history,  is  now  retiring  after  39  years  of 
teaching  Harvard  students  about  the  West¬ 
ward  movement  and  about  the  towering 
problems  of  conservation  which  the  dry 
West  faces. 

With  his  whimsical  humor,  respect  for 
ideas,  and  integrity,  he  has  inspired  scores 
of  young  men  to  take  up  teaching  and  his¬ 
torical  writing  as  a  career.  More  than 
that,  their  teaching,  plus  his,  has  had  a 
measurable  impact  on  public  policy  with 
respect  to  the  management  of  Western 
lands. 

This  policy  of  setting  aside  forest  and 
park  lands,  limiting  grazing,  and  stopping 
misuse  through  federal  legislation  has  no 
doubt  ameliorated  the  recent  decade  of 
drought  Now  that  rain  has  come  we 
must  remember  that  the  West  cannot 
afford  to  forget  conservation  and  careful 
use  of  the  dry  lands. 


THE  EDITORIALS  reprinted  are  by  the 
following  former  Nieman  Fellows: 
Toledo  Blade,  John  M.  Harrison;  Salt 
Lake  Tribune,  Ernest  H.  Linford;  Port¬ 
land  Oregonian,  Malcolm  C.  Bauer; 
Oregon  Journal,  Donald  J.  Sterling,  Jr.; 
Eugene  (Ore.)  Register-Guard,  Robert  B. 
Frazier;  Denver  Post,  Robert  H.  Hansen; 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  Robert  R. 
Brunn. 
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Harvard  Historian  Retires 

Merk  Makes  Mark  as  Maker  of  Teachers 


By  Robert  R.  Bnmn 

Assistant  American  News  Editor  of 
The  Christian  Science  Monitor 

Cambridge,  Mass. 

Frederick  Merk  is  a  teacher.  What  is  a 
teacher?  A  teacher  is  a  person  who  makes 
learning  an  adventure.  And  when  you 
leave  his  classroom  you  want  to  know 
more.  More  important  than  that,  you 
naturally  relate  his  teaching  to  things 
about  you. 

For  39  years  historian  Merk  taught  at 
Harvard  University  until  his  retirement 
April  30.  His  subject:  “The  Westward 
Movement.”  In  other  words,  the  frontier. 
It  has  been  a  rich  experience  for  Frederick 
Merk. 

For  two  reasons:  What  subject  is  more 
at  the  core  of  American  history  and  the 
American  character?  Can  there  be  more 
reward  than  seeing  your  students  learn 
and  then  make  a  mark  themselves  in 
public  policy,  and  as  teachers,  too? 

Both  have  happened  to  Professor  Merk. 

He  taught  not  “cowboys  and  Indians” 
but  the  history  of  the  real  frontier,  the 
struggle  with  the  land  in  overcoming  a 
continent.  In  his  last  lecture  in  Harvard 
Hall,  in  a  full  classroom,  he  called  the 
frontier  “a  glacial  movement,”  “magnifi¬ 
cent  and  majestic”  in  its  making  of  a 
nation. 

Nor  did  he  forget  in  his  summation  of 
his  great  course  to  remind  his  students 
that  there  was  financial  speculation,  ex¬ 
ploitation,  and  violence  as  the  frontier 
advanced. 


There  was  evidence,  too,  in  that  last 
meeting  of  History  162  at  Harvard  Hall 
that  Professor  Merk  has  made  his  mark 
as  a  maker  of  teachers.  For  sitting  in  one 
of  the  back  rows  were  two  other  fine 
Harvard  historians,  Arthur  Schlesinger 
Jr.  and  Oscar  Handlin,  two  of  “Merk’s 
boys,”  there  to  pay  their  respects. 

Many  Nieman  fellows  were  there,  too, 
newspapermen  having  a  year  at  Harvard, 
many  of  whom  in  the  last  19  years  have 
sat  in  the  front  row.  In  fact,  A.  B.  Guthrie, 
as  a  Nieman  fellow,  was  introduced  to  the 
raw  material  from  which  he  wrote  two 
among  the  first  accurate  novels  of  the 
frontier.  The  Big  Si(y  and  The  Way  West. 

Facts  have  been  Professor  Merk’s  un¬ 
deniable  forte.  History  162  has  been 
jokingly  described  as  “inch  by  inch  across 
the  continent  with  Frederick  Merk.”  It 
was  a  Hood  of  facts  that  caught  his  listen¬ 
ers  up  and  transported  them  on  wagon 
wheels  across  America  in  a  way  that 
Hollywood  never  will. 

Then,  too,  there  is  now  and  then  a  litde 
joke,  the  wave  of  a  hand,  a  rather  shy 
smile,  and  the  slender,  small  figure  set 
against  his  prodigious  subject. 

Many  of  his  students  are  hoping  that 
Professor  Merk  will  now  take  some  of  his 
time  to  put  together  the  lectures  in  a 
history  of  the  frontier. 

The  work  is  done  in  a  sense.  Since  he 
followed  his  teacher  Frederick  Jackson 
Turner  from  Wisconsin  for  graduate 
study  in  1916,  historian  Merk,  as  tutor, 
instructor,  and  professor,  has  been  collect¬ 
ing  material. 

A  year  never  went  by  without  additions 


to  the  Merk  lectures,  and  in  his  last  lecture 
there  was  mention  of  the  administration’s 
soil  bank. 

Mr.  Merk  is  the  Gurney  professor  of 
American  History.  Beside  “The  West¬ 
ward  Movement”  he  taught  “The  Growth 
of  the  American  Nation,”  which  he 
shared  with  Arthur  Schlesinger,  Sr.  For 
the  past  20  years  he  has  had  a  special 
interest  in  Oregon  and  has  written  a  half 
dozen  articles  and  “Albert  Gallatin  and 
the  Oregon  Problem.” 

Speaking  of  his  career,  a  Harvard 
statement  says,  “Professor  Merk  put  his 
life’s  energies  into  this  teaching.  He 
brought  to  it  such  seemingly  limitless 
scholarship,  such  infinite  pains,  such 
imaginative  teaching,  and  such  dynamic 
discovery  of  the  meaning  and  relation  of 
historical  facts,  as  aroused  enthusiasm  in 
thousands  of  students  and  led  scores  to 
become  history  teachers.  He  put  all  of 
himself  into  his  teaching.” 

All  of  this  was  as  true  between  9  and  10 
o’clock  on  the  morning  of  April  30,  1957, 
as  it  was  39  years  ago  when  he  came  to 
Harvard.  Coming  to  pay  tribute  to  a 
great  teacher  many  forgot  their  mission  in 
fascination  for  the  subject  as  he  recapitu¬ 
lated  his  course. 

The  nation  in  its  movement  west,  he 
said,  has  moved  “from  wild  youth  to 
maturity.”  He  looked  beyond  the  conti¬ 
nent  to  the  world  as  the  new  frontier. 
Then  a  few  words  of  appreciation,  and  his 
students  rose  to  fill  the  room  with  their 
applause. 

— Christian  Science  Monitor,  May  1 
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(EDITOR’S  NOTE:  Today’s  editor- 
ial  space  is  used  to  reproduce  the  full 
text  of  an  address  made  Friday  night  hy 
Publisher  Buford  Boone  before  the 
Citizens  Council  of  West  Alabama.  In 
it  are  expressed  opinions  that  also  are 
the  editorial  opinions  oi  this  newspaper, 
and  the  speech  is  presented  as  today’s 
editorial  discussicm  on  a  question  that 
continues  to  be  a  major  problem  in  the 
nation.) 

If  you  are  surprised  to  see  me  here,  let 
me  assure  you  that  your  feeling  is  no  dif¬ 
ferent  from  mine.  I  know  how  a  burglar 
felt  who  foimd  himself  on  the  end  of  a 
ladder  short  of  an  old  maid’s  window. 
There  was  a  bulldog  on  the  ground.  The 
poor  man  couldn’t  go  on  up,  and  he  dared 
not  climb  down.  To  his  utter  amazement, 
between  barks  of  the  ferocious  dog,  he 
heard  the  old  maid  put  in  a  call  to  the 
fire  department. 

“Please  send  a  ladder  out  here,”  the  old 
maid  said.  “There’s  a  man  trying  to  get 
into  my  house.” 

The  burglar  didn’t  hear  the  fireman’s 
protest:  “You  want  the  police  department, 
lady,”  he  said.  “They  handle  burglar 
cases.” 

“Wait  a  minute,”  said  the  old  maid.  “I 
know  what  I’m  doing,  and  I  want  a 
longer  ladder!” 

You  have  kindly  provided  the  longer 
ladder  so  that  I  can  discuss  with  you  a 
difficult  question  to  which  there  are  no 
ideal,  easy  or  pleasing-to-every-one  an¬ 
swers.  It  is  not  the  easiest  speaking  assign- 
men  I  ever  have  accepted.  But  I  believe 
the  problem  of  segregation  and  integration 
is  one  that  needs  to  be  discussed  rationally, 
fully  and  intelligendy.  I  shall  try  to  be 
rational.  I  shall  go  into  the  matter  as 
fully  as  a  limited  amount  of  time  allows. 
You  may  judge  whether  my  remarks  are 
intelligent,  and  if  your  chairman  wishes 
to  do  so  I  shall  be  glad,  after  the  conclusion 
of  this  prepared  talk,  to  engage  in  a  dis¬ 
cussion  and  attempt  to  answer  any  clarify¬ 
ing  questions  you  may  have. 

Advocate  of  Order 

I  was,  and  am,  {leased  that  you  should 


have  invited  me  here.  I  shall  not  be  able 
to  fill  the  advance  billing  of — and  I 
quote — “an  outspoken  advocate  of  inte¬ 
gration,”  for  I  believe,  and  have  stated  at 
every  opportunity,  that  the  problems  to 
which  we  turn  our  attention  this  evening 
are  most  difficult.  I  know  that  quick  an¬ 
swers  are  not  possible  if  we  are  to  avoid 
violence  and  if  we  are  to  maintain  good 
will  between  the  races. 

I  come,  rather,  as  an  advocate  of  law  and 
order.  I  shall  try  to  suggest  to  you  some 
of  the  things  that  I  believe  we  shall  have 
to  do  in  the  way  of  adjusting  our  thinking 
and  our  attitudes  if  we  are  to  continue  to 
stand  for  law,  order  and  recognition  of 
the  courts  as  the  proper  places  for  the 
settlement  of  many  questions,  including 
those  relating  to  civil  rights. 

Your  organization  has  taken  a  position 
in  support  of  latvful  procedures.  For  it  is 
my  understanding,  and  I  ask  your  correc¬ 
tion  if  I  am  wrong,  that  it  is  the  stated 
policy  of  this  group  to  take  no  action  out¬ 
side  of  the  law.  I  would  not  expect  any 
other  position  from  a  group  of  neighbors 
among  whom  I  am  honored  to  live,  move 
and  work. 

There  is  a  lot  I  don’t  know.  But  I  did 
learn  some  things  on  the  Georgia  farm 
where  I  grew  up.  I’ve  tried  on  plow 
handles,  and  they  did  fit  in  my  hands. 
On  our  hundred  acre  farm  we  had  a 
family  of  Negro  tenant  farmers.  I  worked, 
played,  hunted,  swam  and  sometimes 
fought  with  the  Negro  children  on  our 
place.  Their  parents,  friends  of  mine  for 
many  years,  still  live  over  in  our  neighbor¬ 
ing  state.  I  went  to  see  them  recently,  and 
the  gray-haired  grandmother  in  whose 
kitchen  I  had  eaten  more  than  one  meal 
made  me  proud  when  she  said:  “Mr. 
Buford,  you  is  still  my  boy.” 

Too  Many  Labels 

I  believe  I  pretty  well  understand  the 
Southern  attitudes  toward  the  diffictilt 
situation  in  which  we  find  ourselves. 
There  are,  of  course,  varying  opinions, 
and  we  cannot  talk  correctly  in  terms  of 
what  the  white  man  or  the  colored  man 
thinks. 

In  fact,  it  seems  to  me  that  our  prob¬ 


lems  are  complicated  by  the  ease  with 
which  we  apply  labels  and  the  facility  with 
which  we  speak  of  large  groups  of  people 
as  if  they  were  only  one  individual.  All 
whites  are  not  honorable,  upright  and  fair. 
All  Negroes  are  not  dirty,  ignorant,  shift¬ 
less  and  lazy.  In  fact,  one  of  the  very 
greatest  things  about  our  coimtry  is  the 
privilege  of  any  person  to  be  judged  on 
the  basis  of  what  he  stands  for  and  what 
he  can  amount  to. 

You  may  not  be  as  sensitive  to  this  label 
business  as  I  am.  I’ve  been  called  a 
“nigger-lover,”  a  Communist,  the  hired 
servant  of  owners  of  the  Tuscaloosa  news¬ 
paper  property  who  have  been  incorrectly 
described  as  Negroes.  And  I’ve  even  been 
called  a  Yankee.  There  have  been  other 
names  to  which  I  shall  not  refer.  If  any 
of  you  here  tonight  have  used  such  terms 
in  reference  to  me,  I  forgive  you  in  the 
assumption  that  you  must  have  thought 
you  were  right,  even  though  I  knew  you 
were  wrong. 

Let’s  take  a  look  at  the  local  newspaper 
situation.  The  News  is  published  by 
Tuscaloosa  Newspapers,  Inc.,  a  corporation 
organized  under  the  laws  of  the  state  of 
Alabama  and  chartered  right  here  in 
Tuscaloosa  County.  All  stock  in  the  cor¬ 
poration  is  owned  by  myself,  members  of 
my  family  living  here,  and  one  other  per¬ 
son  who  works  at  the  News  and  b  our 
business  manager.  All  directors  and  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  corporation  live  here  in  your 
midst.  We,  and  we  alone,  are  responsible 
for  setting  policies  aimed  at  giving  you 
a  decent,  honest  and  fair  newspaper. 

No  Easy  Job 

Publishing  a  newspaper  is  not  an  easy 
job.  Some  folks  think  it  should  be  possi¬ 
ble  to  print  the  good  news  and  leave  out 
the  bad.  Some  others,  reading  of  develop¬ 
ments  to  which  they  object,  resent  the  use 
of  news,  stories  or  pictures  to  acquaint 
readers  with  those  events.  But  in  publish¬ 
ing  the  news  part  of  the  paper,  we  try 
not  to  be  protective  or  selective,  but  to  give 
adequate  coverage  on  all  events  and  de¬ 
velopments  that  might  be  of  interest  to 
our  readers.  We  have  been  criticized  for 
publishing  too  much  and  damned  for 
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printing  too  little.  We  have  been  asked 
to  leave  things  out  of  the  paper  and  to 
play  up  other  things.  But  we  have  tried 
consistently,  and  we  shall  keep  on  trying, 
to  print  the  news  impartially,  to  display 
it  as  we  newsmen  think  it  should  be  dis¬ 
played  without  consideration  for  our  own 
attitudes  toward  the  content.  We  try  to 
do  this  news  end  of  our  job  as  imperson¬ 
ally  and  as  impartially  as  a  surgeon  per¬ 
forming  an  operation. 

On  the  editorial  page  comment  is 
printed.  We  believe  in  free  American 
citizens  having,  and  expressing,  views  on 
important  questions  such  as  this  one  be¬ 
fore  us  tonight.  We  have,  and  we  always 
will  have,  ample  space  in  our  newspaper 
for  any  person  to  express  himself  on  mat¬ 
ters  of  current  public  interest  whether  we 
agree  with  what  he  has  to  say  or  not. 

We  have  had  a  lot  of  news,  and  we  have 
given  our  views  freely  in  the  editorial 
columns,  on  developments  of  a  racial  na¬ 
ture  in  Tuscaloosa  and  the  South  in  recent 
months.  I  believe  you  will  agree  that  you 
have  been  kept  well  informed  by  our  news 
coverage.  If  you  have  disagreed  with  our 
editorial  viewpoint  in  any  way,  let  me 
assure  you  that  your  right  to  disagree  is 
unquestioned. 

\^ile  the  newspaper  operating  company 
to  which  I  have  referred  publishes  the 
News,  the  property  itself  is  rented  from 
another  corporation  which  owns  it.  This 
is  the  same  kind  of  arrangement  that 
exists  between  the  owners  of  some  down¬ 
town  stores  and  the  occupants  of  the 
buildings.  The  newspaper  property  is 
owned  by  Public  Welfare  Foundation,  a 
corporation  organized  for  charity  purposes 
in  which  there  is  no  stock.  Its  head¬ 
quarters  is  in  Washington,  Virginia.  Its 
trustees,  making  up  what  corresponds  to 
a  board  of  directors,  and  all  of  its  officers 
are  white  people. 


sions  on  situations  vitally  affiecting  the 
other.  Such  a  situation  makes  for  difficulty, 
because  it  promotes  the  mistaken  idea  that 
we  have  two  problems,  one  for  whites  and 
one  for  Negroes,  when  actually  we  have  a 
problem  that  affects  and  concerns  us  all. 
And,  if  it  is  to  be  worked  out  with  any 
degree  of  sanity,  both  elements  are  going 
to  have  to  do  a  lot  of  working  together. 

Many  people  realize  these  things.  They 
know,  too,  that  this  is  not  a  Southern 
problem  or  a  Northern  problem.  We  have, 
instead,  a  problem  of  national  proportions 
requiring  the  understanding,  the  sym¬ 
pathetic  attention  and  the  tolerance  and 
patience  of  many  millions  of  people  living 
and  acting  like  free  Americans  should. 

We  have  had  some  truly  wild  moments. 
There  have  been  perfectly  serious  sugges¬ 
tions  that  all  Negroes  should  be  sent  to 
Africa.  Where  did  your  ancestors  come 
from?  Personally,  I  do  not  care  to  be 
sent  to  Wales,  England  or  Scotland,  from 
which  I  understand  mine  came. 

And  our  state  Senate,  during  the  height 
of  the  racial  problem  hysteria  that  gripped 
Alabama,  formally  suggested  that  the 
federal  government  should  enter  into  an 
agreement  to  deport  Alabama  Negroes  to 
some  other  part  of  the  country.  Remem¬ 
ber,  these  suggestions  have  been  made 
about  people  who  legally  are  free  Amer¬ 
ican  citizens,  entitled  under  the  law  to 
all  privileges,  liberties  and  protections  you 
and  I  expect  from  our  governments. 

Some  have  talked  seriously  of  fighting 
another  Civil  War  over  the  issue.  Fortu¬ 
nately,  I  believe,  such  a  rabid  element  is 
limited  in  number.  But  no  less  a  person¬ 
age  than  the  governor  of  Georgia  was 
quoted  as  suggesting  the  possibility  of  such 
a  development  in  a  public  address  in  New 
Orleans  last  May. 

Had  Good  Luck 


Have  Two  Camps 

In  looking  at  the  difficulties  that  have 
developed  since  the  decision  of  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  in  May,  1954,  it  seems  to  me 
that  much  of  our  trouble  has  come  from 
fear,  from  lack  of  understanding  and  from 
failure  of  communication  between  whites 
and  Negroes  on  basic  issues.  Consequent¬ 
ly,  we  have  two  camps,  with  each  largely 
keeping  its  own  counsel,  making  its  own 
decisions,  and  reaching  its  own  conclu¬ 


We  had  some  instances  here  of  Negro 
women  being  grabbed,  shaken  and  told  by 
strange  white  men  to  get  offi  the  streets. 
So  far  as  I  know,  such  cases  were  few. 
But  some  did  occur.  Some  servants  became 
afraid  to  go  home  alone.  Delivery  boys 
sometimes  became  afraid  to  make  deliv¬ 
eries. 

Fortunately,  we  came  through  our  most 
difficult  period  with  no  lives  lost  and  litde 
blood  spilled.  But  we  had  a  lot  of  ammu- 
tion  sold.  A  lot  of  people  were  ready  for 
a  great  deal  of  trouble.  We  could  have 
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had  it  in  abundance  the  day  that  Autherine 
Lucy  was  taken  from  the  campus  and  was 
given  refuge  in  a  Negro  business  es^blish- 
ment.  ♦ 

I  did  not  know  it  at  the  time,  but  I 
learned  several  days  afterwards,  that  some 
Negro  citizens  of  Tuscaloosa,  fearful  that 
law  and  order  had  broken  down,  armed 
themselves  and  surrounded  the  business 
place.  I  also  was  informed  that  a  carload 
of  mobsters  from  the  University  area  found 
the  girl’s  whereabouts  and  that  one  of  the 
number  went  into  a  place  of  business 
operated  by  a  white  man  and  asked  to  use 
the  telephone  to  summon  reinforcements. 
Further,  I  have  been  told  that  the  white 
man,  upon  learning  the  nature  of  the  call, 
said  that  his  phone  could  not  be  used  for 
such  purposes.  His  refusal  might  have 
saved  a  number  of  lives  here  last  Febru¬ 
ary  6. 

We  got  by  then.  But  what  about  the 
next  time?  Court  orders  applying  to  all 
Negroes  give  those  who  are  qualified  to 
enter  the  University  of  Alabama  the  right 
to  do  so.  Your  organization  has  taken  a 
stand  against  activity  outside  the  law. 
What  are  you  going  to  do  when  the  next 
Negro  student  appears  on  the  University 
campus  under  the  protection  of  our  courts 
and  with  the  right  to  expect  assistance 
from  law  enforcement  officers,  if  needed? 

Right  now,  tonight,  you  can  put  off  the 
answer  to  that  question.  But  sooner  or 
later,  and  I  have  no  idea  how  soon  or  how 
late  it  will  be,  another  Negro  student  will 
appear  on  the  University  campus.  Under 
such  circumstances  are  whites  again  going 
to  attempt  to  take  the  law  into  their  own 
hands?  And  if  so  will  you  be  a  party 
to  such  mob  action  cither  in  person  or  in 
moral  support? 

It’s  easy  to  blame  our  troubles  on  things 
that  arc  far  away.  We  can  criticize  the 
Supreme  Court  and  mentally  and  orally 
horsewhip  the  NAACP.  They  arc  con¬ 
venient  targets.  But  our  problem  is  not 
the  Supreme  Court.  Nor  is  it  the  NAACP. 
Our  problem  is  with  ourselves,  and  what 
we  are  going  to  do  as  responsible  American 
citizens  to  recognize,  or  deny,  privileges 
which  our  courts  have  said  arc  the  proper 
rights  of  Negroes. 

Decision  Was  Right 

I  believe  the  Supreme  Court  decision 
had  to  come  and  that  it  was  morally  right 
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Nothing  in  it  is  inconsistent  with  my 
conception  of  democracy,  even  though  a 
background  of  Southern  living,  Southern 
custom  and  Southern  tradition  tells  me  it 
will  be  strange  to  see  colored  faces  at  the 
University  of  Alabama.  But  I  believe  we 
should  prepare  ourselves  to  accept  this 
^  development,  since  it  has  been  ordered  as 
rightful  and  just  by  our  courts. 

We  are  on  the  front  line  of  democracy. 
We  are  being  tested  as  a  people,  as  a 
community  and  as  a  state,  and  we  alone 
can  give  the  answer  on  whether  we  can 
and  will  make  the  compromises  and  ad¬ 
justments  that  will  be  unnatural,  difficult 
and  hard.  But  make  them  we  must,  if 
we  are  to  stay  within  the  law.  If  we  go 
outside  the  law,  we  deliberately  place  our¬ 
selves  in  the  wrong.  Then  we  become  out¬ 
laws. 

This  whole  situation,  boiled  down  to  a 
point  that  every  man,  woman  and  child 
can  understand,  can  be  likened  to  a 
declaration  to  the  whole  world  by  a  com¬ 
munity  in  our  midst  that  it  always  has 
made  bootleg  whiskey,  doesn’t  want  to 
quit,  is  not  going  to  quit. 

This  United  States  is  one  country.  We 
in  the  South  arc  outnumbered.  We  don’t 
like  what  the  Supreme  Court  has  said. 
But  we  have  been  telling  the  rest  of  the 
country  to  go  to  hell  and  we  can’t  do  that 
and  get  away  with  it. 

They’re  going  to  do  like  you  and  I 
would  do  if  one  of  our  communities  told 
us  it  meant  to  violate  the  law  as  much  as 
it  pleased.  We’d  control  them  lawfully. 
So  will  the  rest  of  this  country  use  the  full 
force  of  the  law  on  us  if  we  drive  them 
to  it. 

No  Easy  Choices 

The  choices  are  not  easy.  But  circum¬ 
stances  have  made  them  necessary  in 
Clinton,  Tennessee,  and  in  Montgomy, 
Alabama.  We  were  on  the  same  spot 
here  briefly  last  February,  and  with  the 
court  decisions  standing  as  they  do  we 
could  And  ourselves  back  there  almost  any 
time. 


I  anticipate  that  all  other  possible  legal 
steps  will  be  taken  to  evade  and  avoid 
compliance.  But  I  cannot  see  any  reason¬ 
able  possibility  of  such  moves  being  suc¬ 
cessful  at  doing  more  than  delaying  the 
inevitable. 

If  this  is  a  correct  appraisal,  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  is,  what  are  the  practical  and 
sensible  approaches?  First,  I  suggest  that 
we  must  accept  the  Supreme  Court’s  de¬ 
cision  in  principle  and  make  some  moves 
toward  compliance. 

Some  plan  based  upon  admission  of 
qualified  Negro  students  to  graduate  and 
professional  schools  offering  courses  not 
now  available  in  Negro  institutions  seems 
to  me  to  offer  the  best  possibility.  If,  in 
return  for  this  concession,  Negro  students 
could  refrain  from  making  other  applica¬ 
tions  to  white  schools  for  a  period  of  trial 
and  adjustment,  that  would  contribute  to 
a  gradual  solution.  But  we  are  going  to 
have  to  make  some  concessions,  whether 
they  be  gradual  or  sudden. 

In  the  public  school  area,  the  problem  is 
far  more  complicated  and  difficult.  I  can¬ 
not  see  how  integration  can  possibly  be 
accomplished  on  any  major  scale  in  Ala¬ 
bama  anytime  soon.  Pressure  for  that 
development  should  not  be  exerted.  And 
if  it  is  done  our  public  school  system  will 
be  abandoned  and  possibly  wrecked. 

School  integration  has  ben  tried  in 
Washington,  D.  C.  Problems  have  been 
many  and  difficult  and  I  believe  the  ex¬ 
perience  there  will  have  a  helpful  effect 
in  slowing  the  demand  for  quick  and 
complete  public  school  integration  in  the 
Southeast.  But  there  is  no  turning  back, 
for  the  school  board  in  Washington  has 
voted  to  continue  integration  regardless 
of  the  results. 

If  a  compromise  solution  is  to  be  ac¬ 
cepted  at  least  temporarily,  however,  the 
white  people  of  Alabama  must  continue 
to  push  harder  for  elimination  of  great 
differences  which  have  existed  in  the  edu¬ 
cational  opportunities  offered  whites  and 
Negroes.  Much  has  been  done  in  the 
Tuscaloosa  area  to  bring  equality  of 


facilities,  but  in  some  other  sections  little 
has  been  accomplished  toward  this  end. 

Patience  Needed 

If  we  are  to  work  out  of  this  diffictilt 
situation,  sacrifices,  patience  and  tolerance 
will  be  required  from  whites  and  Negroes. 
For  whites,  the  contribution  must  be  in  a 
willingness  to  give  up  some  of  our  tradi¬ 
tions  and  customs  so  as  to'  share  more 
equally  the  blessings  of  education. 

For  the  Negro,  the  contribution  must  be 
acceptance  of  less  speed  than  could  be 
demanded  legally  in  implementation  of 
newly-established  rights.  Meanwhile,  time 
and  attention  can  be  directed  by  our  Negro 
groups  and  institutions  toward  a  greater 
understanding  of  the  responsibilities  of 
first-class  citizenship.  For  there  is  much 
responsibility  along  with  privilege. 

The  reward  for  such  charity  and  for¬ 
bearance  will  be  overall  betterment  of  all 
our  peoples.  Bitter  determination  on  one 
hand  to  give  nothing,  and  on  the  other 
to  ptish  for  everything  at  once  would 
bring  much  trouble  that  I  hope  can  be 
avoided. 

I  have  no  quarrel  with  you  as  a  Citizens 
Council  for  making  any  legal  and  ethical 
fight  you  might  choose  to  make  to  pre¬ 
serve  a  system  which  you  honesdy  think 
is  just  and  right.  That  is  your  unques¬ 
tioned  privilege  in  a  democracy — the  fmest 
system  of  government  yet  devised.  But  if 
others  are  refused  the  same  privilege — in 
fact,  if  we  do  not  support  the  right  of 
others  to  do  the  same  thing — I  believe  a 
great  mistake  will  have  been  made. 

Extreme  attitudes  hold  no  promise  for 
peaceful  extension  of  the  blessings  of 
democracy.  I  believe  that  if  we  really 
stand  for  liberty  and  justice,  it  must  be 
for  all.  And  I  believe  that  if  all  of  us 
will  combine  these  great  principles  with 
the  teachings  of  our  religions,  we  shall 
find  the  correct  answers.  That  is  what 
we  must  seek — the  way  that  is  fair,  the 
way  that  is  just,  and  the  way  that  is  right. 

Thank  you  for  all  the  help  you  can 
give  in  trying  to  find,  and  to  follow,  that 
way. 
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Senators  Debate  Ethics  of  Agency  Buying  Stories  from  Reporters 


{Congressional  Record,  May  29. 

Pages  7153-7186.) 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  think  there  is  a  need 
for  a  strong  United  States  Information 
Service  and  a  strong  program  of  that  kind. 
But  I  do  not  think  any  member  of  the 
committee  was  happy  about  some  of  the 
situations  which  came  to  light. 

One  matter  which  came  to  my  attention 
— and  I  wish  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Texas  whether  he  was  aware  of  it — ^was 
the  information  appearing  in  the  House 
hearings  about  the  rather  universal  hiring 
of  writers  on  various  American  news¬ 
papers.  I  was  shocked  by  that.  It  is  one 
more  indication  that  the  congressional 
committees  must  keep  in  very  close  touch 
with  the  United  States  Information  Serv¬ 
ice,  because  it  seemed  to  me  that  it  ran 
wild  in  hiring  key  editorial  writers  and 
key  newspaper  correspondents,  who  in 
turn  are  very  enthusiastic  about  the  United 
States  Information  Service. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  There  is 
available  in  the  House  hearings,  for  the 
information  of  all  who  may  care  to  read 
and  to  learn,  a  list  of  the  special  corre¬ 
spondents  selected  by  the  USIA  in  vari¬ 
ous  regions  of  the  country,  serving  vari¬ 
ous  daily  newspapers,  who  from  time  to 
time  have  been  engaged  to  write  special 
articles.  The  name  of  each  such  person 
is  given,  and  also  the  name  of  the  news¬ 
paper  by  which  he  is  presendy  employed, 
the  subject  of  the  article,  and  the  amount 
of  public  funds  he  has  been  paid.  All  that 
information  is  available  in  the  House 
hearings. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  be¬ 
fore  I  make  my  statement,  I  want  to  be 
sure  that  the  Senator  from  Texas  will 
put  in  the  Record  the  infoimadon  with 
regard  to  the  employment  by  USIA  of 
persons  employed  by  newspapers.  Did 
he  agree'to  do  that  in  his  colloquy? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  will  say 
that  the  information  appears  on  page  345 
of  the  House  hearings.  Tliat  informa- 
don  relates  to  approximately  475  writ¬ 
ers,  many  of  them  employees  of  news¬ 


papers  throughout  the  country,  from  the 
Pacific  coast  to  the  Adandc  coast.  These 
persons  have  been  employed  by  the  USIA 
for  special  articles  from  time  to  time.  I 
believe  the  period  in  question  extended 
over  18  months. 

Approximately  475  persons  were  in¬ 
volved  and  approximately  $70,000  was 
spent.  One  individual,  employed  by  a 
St.  Louis  newspaper,  received  approxi¬ 
mately  $1,800  in  a  litde  more  than  one 
month  for  special  articles.  I  do  not  know 
the  conditions  under  which  these  persons 
are  employed,  that  is,  whether  the  di¬ 
rector  reserves  to  himself  the  right  to 
employ  them,  or  whether  it  is  the  assist¬ 
ant  director.  I  know  that  the  informa¬ 
tion  is  available.  If  the  Senator  desires 
it,  I  shall  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
it  printed  in  the  Record;  or  he  may  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  it  in  the 
Record. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas  subsequently 
said:  Mr.  President,  earlier  in  the  day, 
in  a  colloquy  with  the  distinguished  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  fulbright], 
through  inadvertence,  I  stated  that  an 
individual  employed  by  a  St.  Louis  news¬ 
paper  received  approximately  $1,800  in 
a  little  more  than  one  month  for  special 
articles  he  had  written  for  USIA. 

The  facts  arc  that  a  St.  Louis  news¬ 
paperman  received  $1,800  in  18  months, 
whereas  another  individual,  Mr.  Michael 
Lever,  received  $1,800  in  a  little  more 
than  one  month. 

In  a  rapid  exchange,  the  two  separate 
facts  became  merged  into  one,  and  I 
wish  now  to  make  the  record  abun¬ 
dantly  clear.  I  do  not  know  where  Mr. 
Lever  resides.  The  record  shows  that 
he  is  a  writer  who  received  $1,800  in  a 
little  more  than  a  month;  whereas  a  St. 
Louis  newspaperman  received  $1,800  over 
a  period  of  18  months. 

I  desire  the  record  to  be  clear,  so  that 
no  false  impression  will  be  left  and  no 
one  will  be  done  an  injustice. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
did  not  know  that  this  was  going  on  until 
the  very  last  stages  of  the  conference. 


I  had  overlooked  it.  I  thought  I  had 
looked  at  most  of  the  House  hearings,  but 
I  did  not  see  it  until  the  conference. 
Although  I  had  known  that  the  USIA  was 
employing  former  newspaper  employees, 
persons  who  had  left  the  employ  of  news¬ 
papers,  I  certainly  did  not  know  that 
they  were  employing  persons  who  were 
working  with  newspapers.  To  employ 
persons  who  are  still  working  for  news¬ 
papers  and  influencing  the  publication  of 
newspapers,  strikes  me  as  a  rather  ques¬ 
tionable  practice.  That  may  have  some 
bearing  on  the  universally  favorable  press 
for  USIA  that  I  have  observed  during 
the  last  few  days  in  which  this  matter  was 
under  debate  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  this  is  an  illustration.  It  may  be 
extreme,  or  it  may  not.  I  should  like  to 
have  every  Senator  aware  of  it,  par¬ 
ticularly  Senators  who  would  insist  oo 
increased  appropriations. 

On  October  19,  1955,  Arthur  Daley,  of 
the  New  York  Times  sports  department, 
was  paid  $100  for  a  story  on  Casey 
Stengel  and  the  New  York  Yankees  bas6 
ball  club. 

On  May  31,  1956,  a  Mr.  Walter  W. 
Cunningham,  who  seems  to  have  writteo 
many  articles  for  USIA,  one  for  as  higb 
as  $400,  for  press  coverage  on  a  Salute 
to  Rome,  was  paid  $20  for  a  story  about 
the  Harvard  Glee  Club. 

I  do  not  pass  judgment  on  the  pro 
priety  of  such  employment,  or  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  the  articles  in  connection  widi 
our  foreign  policy.  I  simply  say  that 
I  was  startled;  that  my  attention  was 
arrested,  and  that  I  became  determined 
to  go  to  the  bottom  of  it.  I  am  very  fear¬ 
ful  that  if  we  pursue  such  a  policy  and 
place  in  a  propaganda  agency  or  in  anj 
one  man,  whether  he  be  a  modern  Demo¬ 
crat  or  a  modern  Republican,  the  power 
to  go  out  and  employ  people  from  various 
newspaeprs  throughout  the  country  and 
pay  them  so  much  a  piece  to  write  articles 
about  glee  clubs,  alx>ut  the  New  York 
Yankees,  and  other  things;  it  might  lead 
to  having  a  Government-kept  or,  at  least, 
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a  Government-directed  press  to  the  tune 
of  perhaps  500  or  600  writen. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  glad  the  Senator  from  Texas  has 
placed  that  information  in  the  Record. 
Of  course,  this  bears  upon  the  basic  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  free  press  under  our  consti¬ 
tutional  system.  To  some  extent,  when 
the  Government  begins  to  subsidize  the 
press  or  the  writers  for  it,  the  press  is 
no  longer  free. 

I  think  this  practice  ought  to  be 
stopped,  and  Congress  ought  to  stop  it, 
if  the  administration  will  not.  The  situ¬ 
ation  is  quite  different  if  the  employee 
is  someone  who  formerly  was  with  a 
newspaper.  That  is  his  profession,  and 
such  employment  would  be  legitimate. 

But  to  employ  a  person  who  is  now 
employed  by  a  newspaper  and  to  have 
him  working  in  a  dual  capacity  by  hav¬ 
ing  him,  in  a  sense,  on  the  Government 
payroll  and  accepting  pay  from  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  at  the  same  time  he  is  on  the 
suff  of  an  important  newspaper,  is,  I 
think,  contrary  to  good  public  policy. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  I  must  confess 
that  I  am  somewhat  disturbed  by  the 
moral  and  ethical  implications  of  the 
points  raised  about  newspapermen  being 
employed  by  the  United  States  Infor¬ 
mation  Agency.  One  reason  why  I  am 
disturbed  is  that  there  is  a  definite  in¬ 
ference  that  a  member  of  the  American 
press  would,  ipso  facto,  give  favorable 
coverage  to  the  United  States  Informa¬ 
tion  Agency  because  he  received  $100 
for  writing  about  the  New  York  Yankees, 
or  $80  for  writing  about  the  Harvard 
Glee  Club,  or  $150  for  writing  about 
the  national  forests  in  Idaho.  It  is  dif¬ 
ficult  for  me  to  believe  that  the  members 
of  our  journalistic  profession  are  thus 
readily  contaminated. 

1  decline  to  believe  that  any  Member 
of  the  Seiute  has  his  viewpoint  con¬ 
taminated  because  he  may  accept  thou¬ 
sands  upon  thousands  of  dollars  from 
big  business  or  trade  unions.  But  I  do 
not  see  how  the  Senate  can  say  its 
Members  are  not  influenced  by  campaign 
contributions,  while  some  newspaperman 
will  have  his  attitude  and  his  coverage 
aflected  because  he  may  take  $80  or  $100 
from  the  United  States  Information 
Agency  for  actually  composing  a  piece 
of  prose  or  any  essay  which  the  Agency 
can  use  in  disseminating  information 


about  the  United  States  to  countries 
abroad. 

Perhaps  I  am  wrong,  but  I  think  moral¬ 
ity  is  indivisible.  I  do  not  see  how  we 
consistently  can  erect  any  higher  standard 
for  the  representatives  of  the  press  than 
is  established  for  those  who  hold  the 
highest  offices  in  the  Government. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  is 
raising,  of  course,  a  question  of  ethics 
and  morality,  which  I  think  is  a  very 
subde  and  difficult  one  to  deal  with  off¬ 
hand. 

In  such  a  case,  I  think  the  public 
policy  properly  prohibits  the  Federal 
Government,  by  means  of  the  RFC,  from 
lending  money  to  newspapers.  News¬ 
papers  have  a  very  special  protection 
under  the  Constitution  and  under  the 
traditions  of  our  democratic  society; 
and  the  other  day  I  drew  a  distinction 
between  newspapers  and  the  United 
States  Steel  Co.  or  any  other  company, 
in  the  case  of  such  a  special  relationship. 
The  newspapers  create  news  and  mold 
public  opinion.  A  free  press  is  considered 
essential  to  the  healthy  and  lively  function¬ 
ing  of  a  democratic  system. 

I  only  say  that  as  a  general  principle 
it  is  a  bad  policy  for  a  Government  agency 
with  large  amounts  of  money  to  spend  to 
be  permitted  to  employ  existing  employees 
of  newspapers  and  to  do  so  on  a  more 
or  less  permanent  basis.  In  the  hearings 
we  see  the  names  of  literally  dozens  of 
employees  of  important  newspapers. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  My  point  is  that 
there  are  no  more  members  of  the  press 
corps  who  are  subject  to  improper  influ¬ 
ence  by  accepting  fees  for  writing  for  the 
United  State  Information  Agency  than 
there  are  citizens  in  politics  who  are  sub¬ 
ject  to  improper  influence  in  political  life 
by  accepting  campaign  contributions. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  did  not  make 
such  a  comparison.  I  did  not  make  such 
a  statement. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  I  cannot  believe 
that  the  attitude  of  these  journalistic 
men  toward  public  policy  is  for  sale,  or 
that  it  is  influenced  by  having  them 
write  for  the  United  States  Information 
Agency. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  first  of  all,  let  me  say  that  I  do  not 
want  the  Record  to  indicate  that  either 
the  Senator  from  Texas  or  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  has  said  that  anyone  is 


for  sale,  or  that  anyone  has  acted  im¬ 
properly. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  conclude  my  part  of  the 
discussion  regarding  the  practice  of  the 
United  States  Information  Service  to  em¬ 
ploy,  from  time  to  time,  journalists  on 
the  staffs  of  various  United  States  news¬ 
papers,  in  order  to  have  them  write 
various  articles  and  essays  used  by  the 
United  States  Information  Agency. 

I  was  pleased  to  hear  the  able  Senator 
from  Texas  announce  that  he  was  with¬ 
holding  judgment  until  a  further  exami¬ 
nation  of  the  matter  could  be  made.  I 
believe  that  is  an  advisable  policy.  In 
my  opinion,  the  average  journalist  is 
honest  and  ethical,  and  I  do  not  believe 
his  political  views  will  necessarily  be 
influenced  by  what  he  has  written  for  the 
United  States  Information  Agency. 

The  Senator  from  Texas  said  we 
should  note  the  geographical  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  newspapermen  employed.  I 
would  remind  him — and  I  am  sure  he 
would  agree  with  me  on  this  point — that 
if  the  United  States  Information  Agency 
is  to  present  abroad  an  accurate  picture 
of  life  and  culture  in  the  United  States, 
it  is  necessary  that  those  who  provide 
that  information  and  material  be  se¬ 
lected  somewhat  on  a  broad  geographical 
basis,  so  that  the  entire  nation— through¬ 
out  its  length  and  breadth — will,  as  a 
result,  be  portrayed. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  add  this  one 
conunent.  I  believe  the  tendency  of 
this  kind  of  employment  must  be  ana¬ 
lyzed,  when  we  examine  it  for  any  possi¬ 
ble  sinister  purposes  or  any  result  which 
would  jeopardize  a  free  press  in  this 
country.  If  the  men  were  employed  to 
write  political  tracts,  to  write  material 
favorable  to  the  United  States  Informa¬ 
tion  Agency,  to  take  a  side  in  partisan 
politics,  I  ^nk  that  is  one  thing,  and 
I  certainly  disapprove  of  it.  If  they 
were  hired  merely  to  portray  what  life 
is  like  in  the  United  States — whether  it 
is  about  athletics,  music,  geography,  rec¬ 
reation,  scenery,  or  wildlife — I  would  say 
that  is  quite  a  different  thing  than  em¬ 
ploying  them  to  take  a  side  in  some  par¬ 
tisan  political  matter,  to  urge  some  par¬ 
ticular  Government  appropriation,  or  to 
take  the  side  or  slant  or  bias  of  some 
particular  agency. 
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Tom  Murphy  Vs.  Dynamiters:  Long  Campaign 
Was  Not  Against  Unionism^  But  for  Fair  Play 


By  EDWARD  J.  DONOHOE 
Times  City  Editor 

Let  me  tell  you  about  a  fellow  named 
Tom  Murphy. 

He  happens  to  be  a  newspaperman. 

But  more  than  that,  he  is  a  citizen  who 
believes  in  the  American  way  of  life  .  .  . 
in  orderly  process,  human  dignity  ...  in 
fair  play,  and  in  moderation. 

Tom  Murphy  is  a  quiet  man,  but  he 
is  a  fighter,  too. 

His  rugged  Irish  face,  disarming 
smile  and  gende  voice  do  not  betray 
the  intensity  of  the  burning,  hereditary 
love  of  freedom  that  has  been  his  trade¬ 
mark  over  some  60  eventful  years  as 
reporter  and  editor  of  the  ^ranton 
Times. 

He  is  no  Johnny-come-lately  in  the 
defense  of  human  rights.  And  nowhere 
in  the  vibrant  editorials  which  fill  the 
pages  of  Tom  Murphy’s  long  journalistic 
lifetime  has  it  been  written  that  he  ever 
chose  expediency  over  the  dictates  of  his 
conscience. 

In  what  kind  of  community  does  Tom 
Murphy  live  and  work?  What  did  he  do 
to  safeguard  those  principles  of  fair  play 
and  moderation  upon  which  the  American 
tradition  is  based? 

Not,  necesarily,  the  ancient  traditions 
that  bulwark  powerful,  articulate  rights 
such  as  free  press,  free  speech  and  free¬ 
dom  of  worship,  but  the  newer  brand 
that  guarantees  to  the  lowliest  or  most 
ordinary  citizen,  under  the  law,  the 
fullest  privileges  of  thought,  decision 
and  action. 

And  even  more,  in  this  complex  age, 
a  guarantee  of  the  modern  application  of 
fair  play,  assuring  complete,  uninhibited 
protection,  also  under  the  law,  from  van¬ 
dals  who,  by  unlawful  acts,  would  wanton¬ 
ly  seek  to  deprive  any  American  of  his 
rights. 

I  give  you  this  example: 

•  •  • 


Scranton,  Pennsylvania,  where  Tom 
Murphy  has  labored  long  as  Associate 
Editor  of  the  Times,  is  known  as  “a 
union  town.” 

Here,  John  Mitchell  organized  the  coal 
miners  and  as  president  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America,  led  them 
through  one  of  the  most  violent  eras  of 
this  nation’s  industrial  life. 

Tom  Murphy  and  John  Mitchell  were 
friends. 

Here,  in  Scranton’s  Cathedral  Ceme¬ 
tery,  John  Mitchell  lies  at  rest.  Here, 
on  Scranton’s  Courthouse  Square  stands 
an  imposing  granite  likeness  of  frock- 
coated  John  Mitchell.  It  is  America’s 
first  such  memorial  to  a  labor  leader, 
built  by  public  subscription. 

Tom  Murphy  has  written  many  editor¬ 
ials  on  the  significance  of  Mitchell  Day 
(Oct.  29)  when  hard  coal  miners  suspend 
their  labors  and  place  floral  wreaths  at 
Mitchell’s  feet. 

Miners  Once  Marched 
In  Tom  Murphy’s  time  as  a  Times 
reporter,  tens  of  thousands  of  miners 
marched  around  Courthouse  Square  in 
celebration  of  economic  gains  won  for 
them  by  John  Mitchell. 

Yes,  and  in  Scranton,  even  before  John 
Mitchell,  lived  Terrence  V.  Powderly, 
Grand  Master  Workman  of  the  Knights 
of  Labor,  the  secret  labor  union  which 
was  the  forerunner  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor. 

Tom  Murphy  came  to  know  Terrence 
V.  Powderly,  too.  A  colorful  and  con¬ 
troversial  union  figure,  “T.V.”  was 
thrice-elected  mayor  of  the  City  of 
Scranton,  the  first  “labor  mayor”  on  the 
American  scence. 

And  what  about  Tom  Murphy’s  own 
personal  participation  and  contributions  to 
the  cause  of  organized  labor? 

•  •  • 

Before  the  turn  of  the  century,  Scranton 
had  become  known  as  a  “newspaper 
graveyard.”  It  was  said  that  a  good  re¬ 


porter  worked  only  long  enough  on  some  ; 
publications  to  earn  the  price  of  a  train 
ticket  out  of  town.  Tom  Murphy  helped 
organize  Scranton  Newswriters  Union  Na 
3  which  brought  that  unpleasant  era  to 
an  end. 

•  •  • 

Charter  Member  Twice 

Labor  union  charters  were  obtained  by  s 
Scranton  newspapermen  in  1904  and  again  ^ 
in  1907.  Tom  Murphy  was  one  of  the  in-  ' 
corporators  both  times.  He  planned  and  i 
worked  in  behalf  of  the  union  with  other  ^ 
visionaries  of  that  day:  John  F.  Sullivan  f 
of  the  Boston  Globey  noted  labor  writer  f 
of  his  time;  John  P.  O’Connor,  brother  | 
of  the  famous  ‘Tay  Pay”  O’Connor  of  5 
England,  and  many  more.  | 

That  union  and  its  successor,  the  | 
American  Newspaper  Guild,  have  had  f 
more  than  a  hif  century  of  uninter-  | 
rupted  contractual  relationships  with  i: 
Tom  Murphy’s  publishers.  Within  the  i 
same  newspaper  framework  arc  a  va-  I 
riety  of  other  unions,  each  with  its  own 
history  of  amicable,  gainful  and  mutual¬ 
ly  beneficial  dealings  with  the  Times 
management. 

•  •  • 

Greatness,  circulation  and  affluence 
came  to  Tom  Murphy’s  newspaper  as 
over  the  years  it  championed  the  rights 
of  labor.  It  defended  the  miners  through 
the  dark  days  when  feudal  coal  barons 
were  invoking  their  “divine  right”  to  do 
what  they  pleased  with  a  God-given 
natural  resource.  Tom  Murphy’s  editorials 
contributed  much  to  this  success  and 
prestige. 

Editorially,  under  his  aegis,  and  in  the 
news  columns,  all  labor  disputes  were 
treated  on  their  merit,  equity  and  relation 
to  the  public  interest.  Always,  there  was 
constant  awareness  of  the  fact  that  there 
arc  two  sides  to  every  controversy  and  s 
that  any  given  situation  can  generate  ; 
contradictory  interpretations.  As  Tom  | 
Murphy  often  observed:  “It  all  depends  j 
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on  which  side  of  the  street  you’re  walk¬ 
ing.” 

In  this  favoraUe  climate,  unionism 
in  Scranton  has  flourished  for  more  than 
a  half  century. 

Indeed,  it  is  “a  union  town.” 

And  Tom  Murphy,  union  charter 
member,  likes  unions.  He  couldn’t  feel 
otherwise. 

But  let’s  not  forget.  Tom  Murphy  be¬ 
lieves,  above  all,  in  the  American  way  of 
life  ...  in  fair  play,  and  in  moderation. 

•  •  • 

Andrew  Ruby,  a  middleclass  dental 
technician,  decided  to  build  a  home  for 
his  family.  He  chose  a  plot  of  groimd 
only  about  two  miles  from  the  central 
city  business  district. 

Wage  rates  of  building  tradesmen  are 
high  in  Scranton.  It  is  “a  union  town.” 
The  only  construction  work  that  isn’t 
“union”  falls  into  the  “do  it  yourself’ 
category. 

Andrew  Ruby  decided  to  utilize  non¬ 
union  labor,  or  in  any  event,  he  elected 
to  deal  with  a  contractor  who  wasn’t 
“union.”  He  had  a  right  to  do  so,  if 
he  felt  like  it.  There’s  no  law  against  it. 

His  builder,  Edward  Pozusek,  began  the 
job.  Shordy,  he  had  “visitors.”  There 
was  some  tough  talk  a6out  somebody 
“getdng  ulcers”  if  union  labor  wasn’t 
employed. 

Edward  Pozusek,  who  lives  some  16 
miles  from  Scranton,  was  not  persuaded  to 
go  along.  He  kept  his  men  working. 

•  •  • 

Somedme  after  midnight  on  May  1, 
1954,  a  charge  of  dynamite  was  set  off  in 
the  basement  of  Andrew  Ruby’s  pardy 
completed  home. 

Police  were  called.  Damage  was  not 
extensive,  in  fact  it  was  quite  minor.  But 
the  technique  of  “goon  squad”  was  un¬ 
mistakable.  Tom  Murphy’s  newspaper 
gave  the  story  a  pretty  good  play  in  the 
news  columns,  others  paid  litde  or  no 
attendon. 

Forty-eight  hours  passed.  The  in- 
vesdgadon  lagged.  No  one  seemed 
overly  interested.  Perhaps  it  was  cyni¬ 
cism,  probably  it  was  simple  public 
apathy.  That  might  be  par  for  the 


course  in  “a  union  town.”  When  good 
wage  scales  are  threatened,  not  many 
unions  stand  idly  by — ^but  there  are 
effeedve  legal  pressures,  too. 

Here,  however,  was  a  clear,  open  chal¬ 
lenge  to  the  principles  in  which  Tom 
Miu-phy  believes  above  all,  in  the  Amer¬ 
ican  way  of  life  ...  in  fair  play,  and  in 
moderadon  .  .  .  20th  Century  style. 

•  •  • 

On  the  second  day  after  the  dynamiting 
— there  was  an  intervening  weekend — 
Tom  Murphy  sat  down  and  wrote  an 
editorial:  “Get  the  Dynamiters.”  It  was 
calm,  mild  and  reasonable.  But  those 
who  knew  Tom  Murphy  recognized  his 
hallmark.  He  had  enlisted  for  the  dura¬ 
tion. 

This  was  the  first  of  many  editorials. 

Police  statements  to  reporters  that  the 
dynamiting  ba£9ed  them,  left  Tom 
Murphy  unimpressed.  His  first  editorial 
had  pointed  out  that  the  identity  of  the 
“visitors”  to  Andrew  Ruby’s  home  was 
no  mystery.  From  the  beginning,  he 
urged  that  Scranton  police,  if  they  “find 
themselves  stymied,”  should  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  the  crime  detection  facilities 
of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Police. 

Writes  Provocative  Editorial 

Weeks  passed  and  nothing  developed. 
Tom  Murphy’s  seventh  editorial  was  a 
provocative  one:  “Are  the  Dynamiters 
Laughing?”  There  had  been  no  apparent 
change  in  the  earlier  disinterest  of  towns¬ 
people.  Perhaps  their  attitude  had  by  this 
time  resolved  to  cynicism. 

Union  circles,  generally,  swung  to  the 
view  that  Tom  Murphy,  friend  of  long 
standing,  had  launched  a  persecution  of 
organized  labor  per  se.  To  them  it  seemed 
out  of  focus.  Were  not  the  police  profes¬ 
sing  complete  bafiSement?  Other  news¬ 
papers  had  yet  to  publish  a  single  line  of 
editorial  opinion  on  the  dynamiting.  No 
one  but  Tom  Murphy,  really,  seemed  to 
care  whether  arrests  were  made.  Why  not 
forget  about  the  whole  thing?  Nobody 
was  hurt,  much. 

During  the  first  10  weeks  following 
the  dynamiting,  Tom  Murphy  wrote 
1 1  editorials,  repeatedly  demanding  that 
the  city  investigation  be  broadened.  It 


was  after  the  Ilth  editorial  that  the 
District  Attorney’s  office  entered  the 
probe,  along  with  crack  men  from  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Police. 

•  •  • 

On  Oct.  8,  1954,  five  months  after  the 
dynamiting,  the  augmented  police  detail 
arrested  one  Paul  Bradshaw,  a  minor 
union  figure,  an  ex-prizefighter,  reputed 
to  be  a  “strong-arm  guy.”  Subsequent 
events  were  to  show,  after  the  roof  fell  in, 
that  he  wasn’t  so  tough,  at  all.  *' 

Bradshaw  pleaded  innocent  but  a 
Criminal  Court  jury  did  not  believe 
him.  He  was  convicted  on  Saturday, 
Feb.  5,  1955.  On  Monday,  Feb.  7,  his 
first  publishing  day  following  the  con¬ 
viction,  Tom  Murphy  told  colleagues: 
“Watch  things  happen  from  here  in.” 
Then  Tom  Murphy  wrote  another  edi¬ 
torial:  “Now  Get  The  Others.” 

•  •  • 

Thereupon  ensued  feverish  activity  back 
of  the  scenes. 

Bradshaw,  sweating  out  the  prospect  of 
a  long  penitentiary  imprisonment,  called 
a  “conference”  in  the  apartment  of  his 
sharp-witted  girl  friend. 

The  room  was  “bugged”  for  a  hidden 
tape  recorder.  Everybody  had  lota  to 
say  about  the  Ruby  job,  including  the  in¬ 
vited  “guests”  who  didn’t  know,  of  course, 
that  a  concealed  microphone  was  recording 
the  discussions. 

“Music  Starts  Going  ’Round” 

Not  long  after,  Bradshaw  decided  that 
he  was  not  going  to  take  the  rap  alone. 
He  “sang.”  The  first  perjured  lyrics — 
there  were  variations  as  time  went  on — 
implicated  four  accomplices,  small-time 
hoods  like  himself. 

They  pleaded  guilty  in  Criminal  Court. 
Now  there  were  reports  that  the  case 
was  ended  with  the  hoods  behind  bars 
and  Bradshaw,  referred  to  flatteringly  by 
his  accomplices  as  the  “master  mind,” 
awaiting  sentence.  These  reports  were 
given  widest  currency  in  union  circles. 

Tom  Murphy  just  kept  writing  editor¬ 
ials:  “What  About  The  Others?” 

•  •  • 

Then,  suddenly,  came  a  Grand  Jury 
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probe,  ordered  by  the  President  Judge  of 
Lackawanna  County. 

Six  top4ight  officials  of  four  big 
unions  in  the  building  and  transporta¬ 
tion  fields  were  indicted  on  Sept.  23, 
1955. 

These  men  were  prominent  in  com¬ 
munity  politics,  civic  activities,  etc.  They 
occupied  positions  of  power  and  influence 
in  areas  beyond  their  union  jurisdictions. 

The  sweeping  indictments — felonious 
use  of  dynamite,  conspiracy,  malicious 
mischief — ^in  varying  combinations  of  de¬ 
fendants,  embraced  additional  figures. 

Goodbye,  ‘Goon  Squad* 

The  grand  jury  too,  had  dug  into  in¬ 
stances  of  “goon  squad’’  hoodlumism 
that  had  gone  into  the  records  as  “un¬ 
solved.”  Perhaps  this  was  due  to  some¬ 
one’s  misinterpretation  of  “a  union  town.” 

But  at  the  top  of  the  list  were  those 
Tom  Murphy  had  repeatedly  referred 
to  over  the' period  of  his  unrelenting 
editorial  campaign  as  the  others.” 

•  •  • 

For  the  first  time  in  16  months,  Tom 
Murphy  rested  at  his  editorial  labors. 
Younger  colleagues  were  asked  to  finish 
the  job. 

The  top  defendants  went  on  trial.  When 
a  Criminal  Court  jury  deadlocked,  11  for 
conviction  and  one  for  acquittal,  and  was 
discharged,  Tom  Murphy  came  forward 
with  the  benefit  of  his  long  newspaper 
experience. 

The  district  attorney  immediately 
launched  investigation  into  rumored  “jury 
fixing.”  One  juror  was  arrested  on  a 
morals  charge. 

The  second  trial  was  as  lengthy  and 
hard-fought  as  the  first.  But  this  time 
the  verdict  was  conclusive:  “Guilty  as 
charged.” 

•  •  • 

Tom  Murphy  wrote  all  but  a  few  of 
the  26  editorials  appearing  in  his  news¬ 
paper  between  the  time  Andrew  Ruby’s 
home  was  dynamited  on  May  1,  1954,  and 
the  conviction  of  the  top  union  leaders  on 
OcL  23,  1956.  He  directed  the  writing 
of  the  several  he  didn’t  do  personally. 

The  27th  editorial  was  written  Oct.  24, 
1956.  It  was  captioned: 

“Justice  b  Served” 

— Scranton  Times. 
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Hie  Truth  at  Harvard 

In  confirming  Dr.  J.  Robert  Oppen- 
heimer’s  appointment  to  deliver  the  Wil¬ 
liam  James  lectures  this  spring,  officials 
of  Harvard  University  have  upheld  its 
reputation  for  devotion  to  the  pursuit  of 
learning  which  gives  meaning  to  its  motto 
— Veritas,  the  Latin  word  for  truth. 

Ironically,  the  group  of  eight  Harvard 
alumni  who  had  demanded  that  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Dr.  Oppenheimer  be  recon¬ 
sidered  had  sought  to  establish  a  comer 
on  truth,  calling  itself  the  Veritas  Com¬ 
mittee.  In  a  letter  to  other  alumni  through¬ 
out  the  country,  the  group  complained 
that  the  director  of  the  Institute  for  Ad¬ 
vanced  Research  Study  at  Princeton,  N.  J., 
has  a  “highly  questionable  moral  back¬ 
ground.” 

We  are  not  sure  what  the  Veritas  Com¬ 
mittee  considers  morally  questionable  in 
Dr.  Oppenheimer ’s  background.  We  do 
know  that  few  men  are  so  well  qualified 
to  “analyze  the  unprecedented  nature  of 
our  times  compared  with  the  high  cultures 
of  the  past  in  the  rapid  increase  of  knowl¬ 
edge,  the  multiplicity  of  human  com¬ 
munities  and  the  increasing  difficulty  of 
communication” — the  assignment  he  has 
undertaken  in  these  lectures. 

By  participation  in  and  leadership  of 
the  actual  development  of  the  thermo¬ 
nuclear  forces  which  have  so  overpowering 
an  influence  on  our  civilization  today  and 
by  a  demonstrated  inclination  to  analyze 
their  impact  on  human  beings  and  human 
problems,  he  has  proved  himself  a  unique¬ 
ly  qualified  philosopher  of  this  atomic  age. 

There  may  be  room  to  question  the 
wisdom  of  some  of  Dr.  Oppenheimer’s 
individual  acts  in  the  past.  This  probably 
can  be  said  of  most  of  us — ^including  most 
other  philosophers  and  scientists.  But 
there  are  very  few  among  us  who  have 
had  our  loyalty  and  our  morality  exam¬ 
ined  by  two  quasi-judicial  groups  in  Gov- 
eriunent  who  have  specifically  endorsed 
our  loyalty  even  as  they  withheld  security 
clearance. 

•  •  • 

In  choosing  him  to  deliver  the  Wil¬ 
liam  James  lectures,  and  in  standing 
by  its  choice.  Harvard  has  made  another 
important  contribution  to  the  pursuit  of 
truth.  — ^Toledo  Blade, 

March  28. 


N.  Y.  Herald  Tribune^  May  27 

A  Guest  Editorial 

By  William  J.  Miller 

From  time  to  time  the  Herald  Tribune 
will  print  opinions  of  writers  and  period¬ 
icals  on  subjects  of  current  interest,  in 
the  form  of  guest  editorials  written 
especially  for  our  readers.  Mr.  Miller 
is  an  editor  of  Life  and  a  North  Carolinian. 

“Virginian” — that  is  a  proud  name  to 
wear.  The  father  of  our  country  was 
a  Virginian.  The  golden  voice  of  our 
rebellion  was  a  Virginian’s.  The  author 
of  our  independence  was  a  Virginian. 
The  institution  of  our  government  under 
law  is,  in  a  sense,  the  lengthened  shadow 
of  a  Virginian  chief  justice.  A  Virginian 
said:  “We  must  make  the  world  safe  for 
democracy.”  And  so  we  must. 

On  May  17  Virginia  celebrated  its 
founding  at  Jamestown  in  1607.  It  was 
a  homecoming  banquet  for  those  of  its 
distinguished  sons  all  over  the  land.  Their 
number,  and  their  far-flung  distribution, 
honored  their  mother  state,  proving  it 
still  fruitful  of  American  greatness. 

But  an  ugly  thing  marked  the  occasion. 
Some  of  the  distinguished  Virginians  first 
invited  were  later  “uninvited.”  The  list 
was  compiled  from  Who’s  Who  and  only 
too  late  did  the  banquet  committee  dis¬ 
cover  that  Who’s  Who  applies  no  color 
test  for  distinction.  Consequently,  invita¬ 
tions  went  to  five  Negro  Virginians,  who 
were  asked  to  return  them.  This  hardly 
does  credit  to  Southern  hospitality,  much 
less  to  Virginian  gentlemanliness.  It  seems 
downright  ill-bred.  It  seems,  in  fact, 
boorish. 

It  is  sad  that  Virginia’s  measure  of 
distinction  should  be  so  much  at  variance 
with  the  nation’s.  It  is  hard  enough  for 
any  man,  white  or  black,  to  achieve  dis¬ 
tinction.  It  might  be  argued  that  to  do  so, 
with  the  added  handicap  of  color  added 
to  the  obstacles  faced  by  all  of  us,  makes 
the  accomplishment  all  the  greater  and 
all  the  more  worthy  of  note.  Such  men 
deserved  a  preferred  position  at  the  Feast. 
But  instead  the  insult  of  public  humilia¬ 
tion  was  added  to  the  intended  original 
injury  of  exclusion.  What  a  travesty  on 
democracy,  on  gentlemanly  conduct,  on 
noblesse  oblige. 

It  is  even  stranger  because  Virginians, 
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Scrapbook 

however  they  felt  about  civil  rights,  have 
never  refused  to  sit  at  the  same  table  with 
Negroes.  Many  Virginian  leaders  have 
done  so  on  many  occasions.  This  new 
tactic  must  be  some  strange  aberration 
growing  out  of  resentment  over  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court’s  rule  of  law,  which  John 
Marshall  did  so  much  to  estaUish.  If 
so,  it  is  an  unmannerly  one.  And  we 
are  glad  to  see  that  at  least  one  Virginia 
gendeman,  Lambert  Davis,  director  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  Press,  re¬ 
fused  to  attend  such  a  dinner.  We  would 
go  so  far  as  to  wager  that  there  are  enough 
other  such  Virginians  of  disdnedon  as  to 
get  up  a  banquet  which  would  include 
colored  Virginians  of  disdnedon.  It  would 
be  fine  if  they  did. 

But  for  those  who  perpetrated  or  by 
their  silence  condoned  this  public  outrage, 
we  should  like  to  remind  them  of  an 
episode  that  happened  in  devastated,  im¬ 
poverished  Richmond  not  long  after  the 
stillness  at  Appomattox.  One  Sunday,  in 
the  middle  of  services  at  the  leading  Epis¬ 
copal  Church  an  elderly  white-haired  ex- 
slave  walked  down  the  aisle  and  knelt,  in 
his  rags  and  tatters,  before  the  altar. 
A  buzz  of  anger  ran  among  the  members, 
until  an  elderly,  white-haired,  white  Chris¬ 
tian  rose,  with  a  soldier’s  stiffness,  in  his 
front-row  pew,  and  went  forward  to  kneel 
beside  his  black  brother.  The  man  was 
Robert  E.  Lee. 


William  Miller  is  an  editorial  writer  for 
Life  Magazine.  He  was  a  1941  Nieman 
Fellow. 


‘^Dr.  Livingston,  I  Prestune.” 

After  two  months  in  Moscow  for  the 
New  York  Times,  Max  Frankel  writes 
in  Times  Tall(: 

“There  is  no  doubt  we  are  getting 
aedimated.  Irving  Dilliard  of  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch  got  lost  in  the  capacious 
caverns  of  the  Metropole  hotel  the  other 
day.  After  receiving  instructions  from  a 
stranger  named  Frankel,  he  asked,  polite¬ 
ly:  “Where  did  you  learn  such  good  Eng¬ 
lish?’” 


Needed:  A  New  Design 
For  the  Presidential  Press  Conference 


In  the  British  parliamentary  system,  the 
leaders  of  the  government — including  the 
Prime  Minister — are  regularly  subjected 
to  questions  at  each  session  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  In  the  American  system, 
such  questioning  of  the  chief  executive 
has  only  one  close  equivalent:  the  presi¬ 
dential  press  conference.  This  week  Presi¬ 
dent  Eisenhower,  who  started  out  halt¬ 
ingly  at  these  ordeals,  held  his  100th 
presidential  press  conference.  It  was  ap¬ 
parent  that  he  has  become  complete 
master  of  the  situation.  But  it  was  equally 
apparent  that  the  presidential  press  con¬ 
ference — in  its  present  format — is  a  tat¬ 
tered  instrument  for  putting  questions  to 
the  President  and  reporting  his  replies 
to  the  public. 

At  the  100th  Eisenhower  conference 
this  week  most  of  the  270  newsmen 
gathered  in  the  Indian  Treaty  Room  of 
the  old  State  Department  building  had 
well-prepared  questions  in  mind.  In  the 
33  minutes  that  the  conference  lasted,  26 
of  them  actually  got  to  ask  their  ques¬ 
tions.  But  they  did  not  have  a  chance  to 
follow  up  their  original  questions;  and 
their  fellow  newsmen  did  not  do  the  job 
for  them.  As  a  result,  when  one  reporter 
asked  about  the  ban  on  admitting  corre¬ 
spondents  to  Red  China  and  received  an 
unclear  answer,  before  he  could  request 
clarification,  another  reporter  was  firing 
away  on  a  different  subject.  The  topics 
switched  politely  but  chaotically  from  the 
trouble  in  Montgomery,  Ala.,  to  the  sat¬ 
ellite  revolt. 

Out  of  this  welter  of  give-and-take,  a 
number  of  news  stories  developed.  But 
with  the  ground  shifting  so  fast  and  each 
newsman  vying  for  a  precious  opportunity 
to  make  himself  heard,  more  questions 
were  left  unanswered  than  were  answered. 
There  was  no  opportunity — and  there 
rarely  is  at  a  presidential  press  conference 
— for  the  orderly  pursuit  of  a  point  that 
has  been  raised  but  not  answered.  It  was 
not  the  President’s  fault,  nor  even  the 
fault  of  individual  reporters.  It  is  the 
fault  of  the  system. 

The  system,  of  course,  has  its  virtues. 
It  is  completely  free,  enabling  a  newsman 


from  the  Arkansas’  De  Queen  Citizen 
(circ.  1,  037)  to  compete  for  an  opportun¬ 
ity  to  question  the  President  with  a  re¬ 
porter  from  the  London  Daily  Mirror 
(circ.  4,664,919).  But  the  price  of  free¬ 
dom  in  this  instance  is  confusion.  Isn’t 
there  a  better  way  to  do  it? 

There  is  no  fool-proof  answer  to  the 
question.  But  we  would  like  to  see 
Washington  newsmen,  especially  such 
professional  groups  as  the  White  Hpuse 
Correspondents  Association,  give  some 
thought  to  a  revised  format  for  the  con¬ 
ference.  For  example,  one  possible  altern¬ 
ative,  which  is  not  without  flaws,  but 
might  be  explored,  would  be  to  have  a 
routing  panel  of,  say,  four  correspondents 
representing  the  others  present  at  each 
conference.  For  the  first  20  minutes  the 
panel  might  ask  all  the  questions.  With 
the  questioning  limited  to  four  for  the 
first  20  minutes,  the  panel  would  get  an 
opportunity  to  explore  carefully  with  the 
President  the  key  problems  of  the  day. 
(Other  members  of  the  press  not  on  the 
panel  would  make  suggestions  to  the 
panelists  in  advance.)  After  20  minutes, 
me  conference  could  be  thrown  open  to 
anyone — as  it  is  now. 

Legend  has  it  that  the  first  presidential 
press  conference  was  held  involuntarily 
by  John  Quincy  Adams  when  he  went 
swimming  nude  in  the  Potomac  and  a 
female  reporter  spotted  him,  refusing  to 
give  Adams  back  his  clothes  until  he 
answered  a  few  questions.  Since  those 
days  the  press  conference  has  gone 
through  many  suges  until  today  it  is  an 
elaborate  show,  recorded,  filmed,  and 
televised  with  complete  transcripts  printed 
identifying  the  questioner  by  name  and 
newspaper.  The  modernization  has  evils 
as  well  as  virtues. 

Washington  newsmen  should  energet¬ 
ically  and  seriously  set  themselves  to  the 
Usk  of  working  out  new  ground  rules 
and  perhaps  a  totally  new  system  that 
would  make  the  press  conference  of  today 
a  valuable  instrument  for  putting  ques¬ 
tions  to  the  President  rather  than  the 
frenetic  grab-bag  it  has  become. 

— Newsday — ^January  25,  1957. 
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Scrapbook 

Still  Time  to  Help  Hungary 


The  confirmation  of  the  facts  [about 
Hungary]  by  a  judicial  body  made  up  of 
impartial  small  nations  now  provides  an 
unassailable  legal  basis  for  the  U.N.  to 
take  new  action  upon  Hungary,  and  to 
take  it  quickly. 

Cynical  and  weary  men — some  of  our 
State  Department  spokesmen  among  them 
— ^are  asking  feebly,  “What  can  the  U.N. 
really  do?” 

The  answer  is:  It  can  do  plenty. 

It  can  reconvene,  now  and  urgently,  the 
General  AssemUy  which  suspended  its 
session  in  March  pending  this  investiga¬ 
tion.  If  the  Assembly  is  not  called  it  will 
not  meet  until  September. 

The  reconvened  Assembly  can  demand 
that  the  Soviet  Union  show  cause  why, 
if  it  continues  to  violate  the  resolutions  of 
the  General  Assembly,  it  should  not  be 
expelled. 

It  can  expel  the  Kadar  puppet  delegates. 

Secretary-General  Hammarskjold,  who 
was  long  denied  access  to  Budapest  but 
was  told  recendy  he  can  now  “come  any¬ 
time,”  ought  to  go  there  immediately  to 
present  this  indictment  on  his  arrival  and 


demand  answers.  His  mere  physical  pres¬ 
ence  in  Hungary  would  go  far  toward 
haldng  the  execution  of  patriots.  Some 
2,000  of  them  have  already  been  sentenced 
to  death. 

Economic  sanctions  against  the  Soviet 
should  be  considered  by  the  59-nation 
majority  which  voted  for  this  investigation. 
It  will  be  argued  these  would  not  be  very 
effective  but  the  taking  of  them — ^as  a  dis¬ 
play  of  moral  opprobrium — ^is  all-impor¬ 
tant. 

A  permanent  UNEF  military  force, 
ready  to  act  in  future  Hungarys,  should 
be  created. 

I 

Not  only  action  by  the  U.N.  is  needed. 
A  vigorous  worldwide  protest  by  individ¬ 
uals  and  organizations  should  be  made  to 
the  Soviet  Union.  In  Warsaw  the  Polish 
Writers’  Union,  even  under  Communism’s 
eye,  has  just  had  the  courage  to  protest  it. 
U.  S.  and  other  writers  and  journalists 
can  demand,  specifically,  the  release  of 
these  Hungarian  writers  now  known  to 
be  imprisoned:  Zoltan  Molnar,  Gyula 
Fekete,  Aneras  Sandor,  Joseph  Gall,  Mik- 


los  Obersovsky,  Julius  Hay,  Zoltan  Zetzk, 
Tibor  Tardos,  Balasz  Lengyel,  E>omokos 
Varka,  Sandor  Novobaezky,  and  the 
world-renowned  Gyorgy  Lukacs.  Let  the 
eight  Nobel  Prize  winners  who  cabled 
their  outrage  last  year  cable  it  again,  to 
prominent  opposite  numbers  in  Soviet 
professions.  Let  British  Laborites  send  a 
new  and  sterner  protest.  Let  Pandit  Nehru 
recall  his  sorrow  of  December  and  give 
it  voice  anew.  Let  the  U.  S.  Congress 
solemnly  memorialize  the  Supreme  Soviet 
on  the  crime  of  Hungary. 

The  Kadar  regime,  after  promising 
amnesty  to  the  Freedom  Fighters,  has 
begun  exterminating  the  survivors.  It 
proclaims:  "We  have  two  paths  ahead  of 
us,  a  merciless  government  or  a  state  of 
chaos"  The  U.  N.  clearly  has  two  alter¬ 
natives:  a  somnolent  summer  undisturbed 
by  the  death  cries  of  forsaken  patriots,  or 
the  path  of  duty  to  keep  a  merciless  spot¬ 
light  upon  the  murderers  so  that  their 
guilt  will  stand  clear  in  the  glare  of  con¬ 
demnation  from  the  world. 

— Ufe,  June  24. 


A  9  Million  Gallon  TV  Rating 


By  Bennett  Karmin 

Concrete  evidence  that  people  desert 
their  television  sets  during  commercials 
was  revealed  yesterday  with  the  Bridgeport 
Hydraulic  Co.  disclosing  that  water  con¬ 
sumption  climbs  as  much  as  two  million 
gallons  here  during  video  advertisments. 

The  Hydraulic  Co.’s  engineers  have  dis¬ 
covered  that  there  is  a  direct  and  accurate 
connection  between  the  amount  of  water 
consumed  in  a  locality  and  television 
viewing  habits. 

Says  Dotuild  Loiselle,  superintendent  of 
supply: 

“With  the  advent  of  mass  TV,  we 
noticed  we  were  recording  momentary 
peaks  on  the  graphs  used  to  measure  the 
consumption  of  water  at  our  purification 
plants  in  Hemlocks,  Trap  Falls  and  Eas¬ 
ton.” 

TTie  peaks  were  recorded  strangely 
enough  on  the  hour  or  half  hour,  some¬ 
times  very  late  at  night. 


“We  tried  to  figure  out  why,”  Loiselle 
remembers,  “but  there  was  no  logical  ex¬ 
planation.  Then  we  started  noticing  the 
TV  program  schedule.  We  found  the 
peaks  occurred  at  the  end  of  a  popular 
TV  show. 

“Apparendy  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
persons  who  were  watching  the  program 
were  getting  up  just  before  it  was  over, 
in  time  to  escape  the  commercial. 

“The  television  watchers  were  either  go¬ 
ing  to  the  kitchen  to  drink  some  water  or 
going  to  the  bathroom.  As  TV  shows 
bee  ime  more  popular,  these  peaks  in¬ 
creased. 

“Then  we  began  to  record  tricky  vari¬ 
ations,”  notes  Loiselle.  “We  found  we 
were  getting  litde  peaks  between  hours. 
We  could  almost  determine  exaedy  what 
time  the  commercials  were  on  just  by 
watching  our  water  gauge.” 

“Later  we  began  to  record  small  peaks 
at  11:15  when  most  of  the  news  programs 


ended,”  continues  Loiselle.  “After  11:15  , 

our  load  usually  drops  off.  Why?  Sim-  , 

pie.  Most  people  go  to  bed  after  11:15  j 

P.  M.”  ( 

But  the  water  company  did  not  reckon  ( 

with  that  nocturnal  marvel  of  the  age,  , 

“The  Late  Show.”  Peaks  started  to  crop  i 

up  at  odd  hours,  further  and  further  into 
the  night.  Televiewers  were  using  more  ] 
water  and  getting  less  sleep.  I 

Today,  the  Hydraulic  Co.  has  perfected  ] 
its  water-rating  system  to  a  near  scieoa  t 
and  can  accurately  tell  the  time  of  almost  ^ 
any  commercial  on  a  popular  show.  f 

“A  good  program  can  make  a  differena  1 
of  6-8,000,000  gallons  in  our  entire  sy$-  i 
tern,”  notes  the  superintendent.  “We  find  a 
water  consumption  increases  by  about  this  t 
figure  after  a  good  show.” 

And  how  are  the  top  TV  shows  rated  tl 
by  The  Bridgeport  Hydraulic  Co?  / 

Ed  Sullivan’s  Sunday  night  show  is  very  ti 
popular  in  Bridgeport,  judging  from  the 
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company’s  TV  water  meters,  but  he  can’t 
“draw”  the  crowd  that  orchestra  leader 
Lawrence  Welk  does  on  Saturdays  from 
9-10  P.  M.  When  the  popular  bandleader 
says  goodnight  a  veritable  Niagara  Sows 
out  of  the  local  reservoirs. 

“On  May  11,  we  recorded  an  increase 
of  8,500,000  gallons  at  the  end  of  Welk’s 
show,”  says  Loiselle,  a  note  of  awe  in  his 
voice.  “Jackie  Gleason  and  Perry  Como 
combined  never  topped  more  than  5,500,- 
OOO  gallons.” 

“One  of  the  times  when  we  catch  a 
heavy  load  is  on  Mondays  at  9:30  P.  M.,” 
adds  Loiselle.  “That’s  the  time  for  “I 
Love  Lucy.”  We’ve  given  this  show  a 
9,000,000  gallon  rating.” 

Unlike  old  fashion  ratings.  The  Hy¬ 
draulic  Co.’s  meters  not  only  record  the 
popularity  of  a  show  but  its  unpopularity 
as  well. 

“If  a  program  isn’t  interesting,”  explains 
Loiselle,  “we  get  a  steady  load  or  consump- 


So  much  has  been  said  and  written  of 
late  regarding  publicity  given  to  court¬ 
room  proceedings  that  some  of  us  may 
have  overlooked  the  fact  that  this  is  just 
one  of  many  legal  subjects  dealt  with  in 
the  news  every  day.  Supreme  Court  de¬ 
cisions,  for  example,  are  a  prolific  source 
of  news,  as  witness  the  recent  series  of 
decisions  on  racial  integration.  Another 
is  legislation,  pending  and  proposed,  in 
Congress,  state  legislature  and  city  coun¬ 
cil.  State  and  federal  administrative  agen¬ 
cies  make  a  lot  of  news  every  day  of  the 
year. 

We  may  not  think  of  all  this  as  legal 
news,  because  of  a  tendency  to  associate 
the  news  with  the  field  of  its  subject- 
matter  rather  than  with  the  law.  Thus, 
to  a  lawyer,  the  law  is  the  day’s  work, 
while  a  highway  is  a  means  of  escape 
from  the  day’s  work.  Yet  toll  road  legis¬ 
lation,  the  contesting  of  highway  bond 
issues,  and  highway  safety  legislation,  are 
all  legal  subjects,  and  the  reporting  of 
them  is  law  reporting. 

In  fact,  Louis  M.  Brown,  chairman  of 
the  public  relations  committee  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Bar  Association,  estimates  that  up 
to  40  per  cent  of  the  news  space  in  the 
average  daily  paper  is  devoted  to  law  re- 


tion  during  the  entire  show  rather  than  a 
peak  at  the  end.” 

The  most  difficult  hours  to  sell  a  product 
appear  to  be  from  11:15  to  the  last  of  the 
“Late,  Late  Show.” 

“I  can  tell  you  the  time  of  almost  every 
conunercial  on  the  late  shows,”  says  Lois- 
elle.  “Apparently  people  don’t  watch 
conunercials  at  these  hours.” 

The  Bridgeport  Hydraulic  Co.’s  ratings 
are  no  fluke.  The  water  superintendent  of 
Toledo,  Ohio,  recently  compared  the  in¬ 
crease  in  the  use  of  water  with  TV’s  Neil- 
sen  rating  and  found  there  was  a  direct 
correlation. 

The  water  popularity  method  is  more 
accurate  during  the  winter  than  in  the 
spring  or  summer,  maintenance  men  point 
out.  On  warm  nights,  many  homeowners 
desert  their  sets  to  sprinkle  their  lawns, 
thus  confounding  confusion,  and  making 
accurate  ratings  extremely  difficult. 

— Bridgeport  Sunday  Herald^ 
June  23. 


porting.  In  one  issue  of  a  Los  Angeles 
paper  a  few  weeks  ago,  for  example,  he 
found  29  law  news  stories  aggregating  278 
column  inches,  or  about  10,000  words, 
plus  photographs. 

It  was  not  a  particularly  law-newsworthy 
day — there  were  no  inquests,  no  indict¬ 
ments,  no  important  criminal  trials.  He 
did  not  count  news  of  politics  and  poli¬ 
ticians,  nor  of  finance,  though  related  to 
law.  His  count  did  include  some  court 
trials,  arrests,  proposed  Congressional  and 
state  legislation,  criticism  of  laws,  a  social 
gathering  of  lawyers’  wives,  and  a  lawyer’s  - 
European  trip.  Here  are  a  few  of  the  head¬ 
lines: 

Senate  Group  OK’s  Omnibus  Farm  Bill 
Policeman  Granted  New  Trial  in 
Paternity  Case 

Four-Cent  Letter  Postage  Asked  of 
Congress 

Deputy  Coroner  Named 
Pollution  Claim  Action  Sought 
Teacher  Named  to  Arbitrate  Dispute 
Several  constructive  suggestions  for  the 
improvement  of  law  reporting  have  come 
to  our  attention.  Many  faculty  members 
in  large  schools  of  journalism  have  spe¬ 
cialized  in  the  reporting  of  public  affairs, 
including  court  coverage,  and  several 


available  textbooks  devote  space  to  meth¬ 
ods  and  terminology  designed  to  assist 
students  in  learning  to  cover  trials  accu¬ 
rately.  An  Oklahoma  attorney,  Paul  W. 
Updegraff  of  Norman,  has  proposed  in  a 
letter  that  bar  associations  offier  assistance 
by— 

1.  Preparing  a  handbook  for  law  re¬ 
porters  similar  to  handbooks  for  jurors, 
explaining  the  judicial  system  and  legal 
terminology  in  non-technical  language 
with  particular  reference  to  journalistic 
requirements; 

2.  Setting  up  evening  clinics  for  the 
same  purpose,  with  free  lectures  by  law¬ 
yers,  followed  by  questions  and  answers; 

3.  Offering  such  lectures  by  practicing 
lawyers  to  schools  of  journalism,  either  as 
a  regtdar  course  or  on  an  extra-curricular 
basis. 

A  suggestion  for  consideration  by  the 
newspapers  themselves  is  offered  by  Mr. 
Brown.  He  points  out  that  it  is  remark¬ 
able,  in  view  of  the  predominance  of  legal 
news,  that  no  newspaper  has  an  officially 
designated  law  department  or  law  editor. 
They  have  sports  editors,  of  course,  as  well 
as  finance,  movies,  music,  society,  real 
estate,  science,  books,  politics,  education, 
and  radio-television  editors.  Actually, 
various  big  dailies  do  have  one  reporter 
whose  by-line  will  usually  be  found  over 
stories  having  a  legal  angle.  Such  a  man 
is  Lou  Tenffier,  veterans  Detroit  News 
reporter,  who  is  a  member  of  the  State 
Bar  of  Michigan.  But  we  know  of  no 
paper  or  syndicate  with  a  regular  law  de¬ 
partment  or  law  editor. 

“If  we  can  have  a  science  editor  to  write 
about  current  scientific  developments,” 
asks  Mr.  Brown,  “why  not  a  law  editor 
to  write  about  current  legal  develop¬ 
ments?” 

Mr.  Brown  would  have  the  law  editor — 

1.  Check  all  stories  for  legal  accuracy; 

2.  Keep  his  eye  open  for  recent  decisions, 
new  and  proposed  legislation,  bar  associa¬ 
tion  activities,  even  law  review  articles,  of 
public  interest,  and  offer  them  to  his  read¬ 
ers;  and, 

3.  Keep  his  readers  informed  about  the 
law  behind  the  news. 

Here,  indeed,  are  challenging  opportu¬ 
nities  for  better  relations  between  the  legal 
profession  and  the  press  and  public. 

— Journal  of  the  American  Judicature 
Society,  Vol.  40,  No.  1. 


For  Better  Law  Reporting 
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Reviews — 

What  Was  News  in  1952? 


Slanted  News,  by  Edward  A.  Rowse. 

Beacon  Press.  137  pp.,  $3.95. 

This  is  a  study  of  the  performance  of 
the  35  largest  newspapers,  in  handling  the 
Nixon  Fund  and  Stevenson  Fund  stories 
in  the  1952  Presidential  campaign.  Ed¬ 
ward  Rowse  is  on  the  copy  desk  of  the 
Boston  Traveler.  Erwin  Canham,  editor 
of  the  Chriatian  Science  Monitor,  writes 
a  foreword.  It  examines  precisely  the 
handling  of  a  strategic  phase  of  the  cam¬ 
paign.  It  is  first  of  all  notable  that  a  young 
copy  editor  should  sit  down  and  do  this 
job  himself,  after  great  foundations  and 
national  newspaper  societies  had  talked 
about  doing  it  and  then  let  themselves 
be  talked  out  of  it  for  four  years.  Rowse 
has  efficiendy  limited  his  one-man  chore 
to  a  key  sample  of  campaign  coverage. 
Using  his  own  nickels  to  buy  newspapers 
over  a  period  of  a  week  or  so,  he  has 
simply  looked  at  the  record  and  reported 
it.  Each  of  the  35  selected  papers  is  given 
a  short  chapter  of  its  own,  and  the  story 
traced  there.  One  might  wince  at  the  tide. 
Not  all  he  finds  is  slanted.  The  book 
shows  what  causes  news  slants  and  how 
papers  show  their  character  in  the  heat 
of  a  campaign.  There  are  no  surprises  in 
this,  or  hardly  any,  if  you  know  the  papers. 
Some  will  shudder  at  the  inclusion  of  some 
of  the  papers,  and  complain  at  the  omis¬ 
sion  of  others.  But  he  took  them  by  cir- 
culadon,  the  largest.  This  brings  in  some 
of  the  worst  but  also  some  of  the  best  and 
it  can’t  be  proved  that  if  he  had  doubled 
the  number  the  balance  would  have  been 
changed.  The  biggest  reached  the  most 
people  and  presumably  their  impact  was 
proportional  to  circuladon.  It  would  be 
highly  instruedve  for  those  readers  now 
to  read  this  book.  We  are  all  against  sin 
and  slanted  news.  But  the  big  question 
for  the  reader  is:  how  does  your  news¬ 
paper  perform  in  the  clutch?  Here  a 
working  newspaperman  who  knows  how 
news  is  handled  honesdy,  has  examined 
the  way  the  biggest  papers  dealt  with  the 
hottest  news  of  the  1952  race.  Some  served 
their  readers.  Some  served  their  political 
party.  It  is  a  very  simple  story.  Any 
reader  can  figure  it  out  Some  papers  put 
the  Nixon  story  on  page  one.  Some  buried 
it  on  page  37.  Some  ran  it  the  first  edition 


{In  the  summer  absence  of  available 
reviewers,  the  editor  has  gone  on  a  read¬ 
ing  binge  and  offers  these  boo\  noticed 
and  prejudices  as  a  substitute  for  the 
usual  reviews.) 


it  would  make.  Some  held  it  three  days 
until  the  party  managers  had  figured  out 
a  way  to  minimize  it.  Rowse  just  tells  you 
which  day  and  which  page,  and  fills  in 
for  you  the  circumstances  of  the  story’s 


origin  and  what  was  going  on  that  afiected 
it,  mechanically,  journalistically,  political¬ 
ly,  in  the  critical  period.  A  book  for  the 
newspaper  reader.  He  needs  to  know 
more  about  the  sources  of  his  information, 
about  the  origin  of  the  images  in  his  head. 
It  is,  after  all,  his  head.  The  more  he 
knows  about  what  goes  into  it,  the  better 
head  it  will  be.  This  is  an  important  piece 
of  reporting,  a  useful  job  of  monitoring 
the  institution  that  monitors  everything 
else. 


The  Wisdom  of  Barbara  Ward 


The  Interplay  East  and  West,  by  Bar¬ 
bara  Ward.  W.  W.  Norton  Co.,  N.  Y. 
152pp.,  13.50. 


The  common  sense  and  convincing 
clarity  of  everything  Barbara  Ward  says 
give  distinction  to  this  book.  It  is  a  de¬ 
light  to  read,  just  as  every  talk  she  has 
given  in  America  has  delighted  her  audi¬ 
ence.  The  same  intellectual  quality  shows 
here  that  led  American  universities  to 
tumble  over  each  other  to  award  honorary 
degrees  to  this  British  critic  of  world  poli¬ 
tics.  Here  is  an  economist  who  can  write, 
a  political  scientist  who  knows  history  and 
a  journalist  who  has  thought  and  felt 
deeply  enough  to  have  something  to  say. 
The  power  of  Barbara  Ward  reflects  her 
rare  combination  of  talents  and  character. 
Wisdom  and  understanding  shine  through 
her  pages. 

In  this  book  all  she  asks  is  that  the 
statesmen  and  peoples  of  the  West  try  to 
understand  the  East  and  its  massive  im¬ 
portance  in  the  world,  and  learn  to  co¬ 
operate  on  the  essentials  of  living  together. 
To  get  to  this,  she  gives  a  penetrating 
review  of  the  historic  relations  of  East  and 
West  which  goes  far  to  explain  their  lack 
of  confidence  in  our  foreign  offices.  But 
if  we  took  the  trouble  to  understand  their 
philosophies  and  explain  ours,  she  is  sure 
they  would  find  more  appeal  in  freedom 
than  in  the  police  State.  But  capitalism  in 
their  experience  is  synonymous  with  im¬ 
perialism,  so  it  is  stupid  to  face  them  with 
a  choice  between  Conununism  and  Capit¬ 


alism.  It  is  insensitive  too,  to  offer  them 
private  enterprise  when  their  goal  is  to 
build  their  communities  and  their  ideal 
is  public  service.  But  the  West,  whose 
cheap  industrial  goods  destroyed  the  old 
village  economy  of  Asia,  can  help  them 
through  to  the  economic  freedom  that  only 
industrialization  achieves  in  the  modem 
world.  The  simple  thing  then,  ahe  argues, 
is  to  help,  without  insisting  that  they  first 
worship  the  profit  motive.  This  will  all 
be  wasted  on  the  Dulles  department.  But 
she  is  a  charming  guide  in  exploring  the 
basic  facts  of  life  about  Asia. 

The  book  is  based  on  her  Beatty  lectures 
at  McGill  in  the  fall  of  1955.  She  has  since 
lectmed  at  Harvard,  Kenyon  and  other 
universities  whose  audiences  will  find 
here  the  distillation  of  the  many  perceptive 
and  lively  talks  on  world  politics  that  they 
have  so  often  applauded. 


Low’s  Own  Story 


Low’s  Autobiography,  Simon  &  Schuster, 
N.  Y.  387pp.  15. 

Here  is  British  imperialism  in  reverse. 
Here  is  the  concept  of  Rhodes’  scholar¬ 
ships  turned  inside  out.  An  irreverent 
litde  artist  comes  up  to  London  from  New 
Zealand  and  for  a  long  generation  his 
drawings  give  the  world  its  picture  of 
England — ^its  politicians,  its  social  delin¬ 
quencies,  its  foibles,  its  character.  Low, 
the  greatest  of  modern  cartoonists,  here 
gives  us  his  own  insights  into  thirty  yean 
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of  British  politics.  He  has  caricatured  the 
public  men,  sized  up  the  writing  men  too, 
and  dealt  with  the  publishers.  Low’s  own 
story  is  worth  more  than  a  history  of  mod¬ 
ern  British  politics.  The  creator  of  Col¬ 
onel  Blimp  has  not  missed  anything.  His 
art  and  his  instinct  penetrated  to  the  real¬ 
ity  behind  the  illusions  and  pretenses  of 
public  life.  He  contrived  symbols  to 
illumine  the  central  issue  and  the  moral 
question.  He  was  a  great  craftsman  and 
an  incomparable  social  critic.  A  thorny 
individualist,  bred  to  the  free  climate  of 
the  antipodes,  he  never  ceased  to  bring 
I  discomfort  to  all  who  lived  in  a  stufiy 
atmosphere.  He  was  uncompromising, 
but  without  a  trace  of  the  doctrinaire.  It 
made  no  difference  whether  he  drew  for 
a  radical  or  reactionary  paper.  His  sharp 
pen  destroyed  smugness  and  punctured 
hypocrisy  like  a  bad  conscience.  That  was 
his  role.  He  revelled  in  it  and  had  a  vast 
impact  on  his  time. 


Books  and  Censorship 

The  Freedom  to  Read,  by  Richard  P.  Mc- 
Keon,  Robert  K.  Merton  and  Walter  Gell- 

horn.  R.  R.  Bowker  Co.,  N.  Y.  110pp. 
$2.50. 

This  is  the  report  of  a  commission  on 
censorship,  appointed  by  the  National 
Book  Committee,  published  by  a  grant  of 
the  Fund  for  the  Republic.  The  three 
authors  are  college  professors,  McKeon  a 
classicist  at  University  of  Chicago,  Merton 
a  sociologist  at  Columbia,  Gellhorn  a 
Columbia  Law  School  professor.  The 
purpose  of  the  Book  Committee,  as  stated, 
is  to  keep  books  free,  make  them  widely 
available  and  encourage  people  to  read 
them.  The  study  deals  with  the  effect 
on  these  purposes  of  censorship.  It  de¬ 
scribes  in  detail  the  varieties  of  censorship, 
their  bases  and  motivations,  and  their 
effect  on  books  and  reading.  It  includes 
case  studies  of  censorship  drives  and  com¬ 
munity  efforts  to  meet  them.  It  studies 
the  effect  of  pressures  for  censorship  on 
libraries  and  on  authors  and  on  textbooks. 
It  takes  up  the  laws  in  this  area  and 
suggests  changes  in  the  interest  of  freedom. 
All  these  contents  make  it  a  valuable  hand¬ 
book.  Beyond  that,  it  is  a  cogent  essay 
on  freedom  of  the  mind. 


Freidel’s  Roosevelt  Biography 


Franklin  Roosevelt:  The  Triumph,  by 

Frank  Freidel.  Litde,  Brown,  Boston. 
432pp.  $6. 

This  is  why  historians  should  write 
biography.  This  is  why  newspapermen 
should  read  biography  and  history.  It  is 
why  historians  should  be  writers.  This  is 
great  biography.  It  is  the  third  of  Frank 
Freidel’s  volumes  on  Roosevelt.  He  has 
three  more  to  come.  He  had  given  us  first 
The  Apprenticeship,  then  The  Ordeal. 
Now  The  Triumphf  and  it  is  his  own 
too.  This  is  the  period  of  Roosevelt’s 
governorship  of  New  York  through  to  his 
election  as  President.  Here  we  see  the 
development  of  the  master  politician  and 
the  shaping  of  his  leadership.  Freidel 
shows  Roosevelt  working  at  the  job  of 
becoming  President.  It  was  a  tough  job. 
He  had  to  keep  one  step  ahead  of  the 
entrapments  of  the  Republican  legislature, 
escape  from  the  shadow  of  A1  Smith, 
evade  the  fate  of  afiOliation  with  Tammany, 
keep  in  the  national  spotlight  and  yet  keep 
uncommitted  on  national  issues  while  he 
learned  the  issues  and  the  men  and  the 
strategy  that  would  make  him  President 
Roosevelt  never  took  his  mind  off  this  in 
his  four  years  as  governor.  This  volume 
is  the  picture  of  a  man  at  work  building 
himself  up  to  be  President. 

Frank  Freidel  goes  about  this  as 
methodically  and  unspectacularly  as  a 
man  building  a  fence.  He  just  takes  up 
one  piece  at  a  time  and  fits  it  in  place. 
But  then  it’s  there  for  keeps  and  that 
won’t  have  to  be  done  again.  Gradually 
the  structure  builds  up  and  you  can  see 
all  around  it  and  see  where  it  is  going 
and  that  it  will  be  all  of  a  piece.  All  the 
qualities  of  FDR  as  the  world  came  to 
know  him  are  shaped  and  proven  in 
Albany.  Freidel  doesn’t  miss  a  trick. 
He’s  as  objective  as  the  stock  market 
tables  and  as  definite.  But  he  sees  every 
angle,  and  FDR  was  looking  for  all  of 
them.  FDR  fascinates  Freidel  but  he 
doesn’t  fool  him  for  a  minute.  His  views 
of  Governor  Roosevelt  is  that  he  brought 
more  of  self  confidence  than  experience 
to  Albany  and  showed  more  energy  than 
knowledge  about  the  issues  of  the  day. 


But  his  ordeal  had  given  him  fortitude, 
and  he  had  great  human  sympathy  for 
the  victims  of  depression.  If  he  had  no 
special  insights  into  the  dismal  economic 
problem,  he  had  an  inclination  to  experi¬ 
ment,  and  this  was  lucky,  when  govern¬ 
ment  was  paralyzed  in  inaction  to  mount¬ 
ing  crisis. 

He  had  to  learn  hy  trial  and  error. 
But  when  he  muffed  one,  he  could  always 
count  on  the  stupidities  of  the  reactionary 
legislative  leadership  to  make  him  look 
wonderful.  He  had  no  more  ideas  than 
Hoover  about  dealing  with  depression. 
He  was  as  conservative  as  the  bankers 
while  the  banks  crashed.  But  he  learned, 
one  step  at  a  time,  and  he  had  the  superb 
luck  of  an  opposition  that  never  learned 
anything,  until  the  Republican  politicians 
at  Albany  lagged  even  behind  the  power 
companies  on  power  policy  and  behind 
the  bankers  on  bank  law  reform.  Freidel 
shows  Roosevelt’s  instinct  for  the  political 
jugular.  He  picked  the  issue  that  counted 
most,  or  avoided  the  dangerous  one.  He 
reached  out  nationally  for  the  men  who 
had  the  answers,  tapped  their  brains,  cul¬ 
tivated  them,  gradually  won  them  to  him. 

Freidel  watches  Roosevelt’s  genius  for 
organization  grow,  and  never  takes  his 
eye  off  the  wizardry  of  that  incredible 
political  gremlin,  Louis  Howe,  who  never 
ceased  building  the  machine  that  would 
carry  his  hero  to  the  White  House. 
Freidel  introduces  the  Brain  Trust,  one 
by  one,  beginning  with  Moley.  Farley 
comes  into  the  picture  here  and  Freidel 
follows  him  on  his  glad  hand  tours  and 
through  his  infinite  rivulets  of  green  ink, 
spreading  the  word  from  Albany  to  the 
farthest  precinct  of  the  land.  He  traces 
the  machinations  to  avoid  commitment  to 
either  Wets  or  Drys  on  the  Prohibition 
issue  that  became  more  complex  than  a 
Who-done-it.  'The  cunning  of  the  politi¬ 
cian  enabled  Roosevelt  to  avoid  commit¬ 
ment  on  this  or  other  issues  that  would 
have  alienated  strategic  groups.  But  finally 
the  insight  that  other  politicians  lacked 
led  him  to  seize  the  dominant  issue  and 
convince  a  stricken  land  that  he  was  the 
Moses  to  lead  them  out  of  Depression. 

Nothing  in  the  New  Deal  will  surprise 
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any  reader  of  this  volume  that  ends  as  the 
words  “New  Deal”  first  catch  on,  from  an 
accidental  phrase  in  Roosevelt’s  acceptance 
speech  in  1932. 

My  only  complaint  is  that  there  isn’t 
enough  Eleanor  in  this  book.  We  know 
so  much  of  her  later  role,  and  Freidel 
showed  her  so  heroically  in  The  Ordeal, 
that  it  seems  incredible  she  should  not 
have  been  a  key  force  at  Albany.  She 


contributes  the  instinct  that  leads  FDR 
to  decline  the  services  of  Mrs.  Moscowitz 
which  would  have  kept  him  in  the  shadow 
of  A1  Smith.  But  after  that  start,  Eleanor 
seems  only  to  have  run  a  school  and  a 
factory  and  her  family,  which  surely 
wouldn’t  have  kept  her  busy  for  four  years. 
Freidel  must  be  saving  her  for  a  big  chap¬ 
ter  in  the  fourth  volume. 

L.  M.  L. 


Schlesinger  Starts  His  Second  Age 

Age  <rf  Roosevelt:  End  of  the  Old  Order,  Roosevelt,  was  in  full  flood.  This  petty 
by  Arthur  M.  Schlesinger,  Jr.  Hough-  movement  seems  now  to  have  exhausted 
ton,  Mifflin  Co.,  Boston.  542pp.  $6.  its  febrile  energies  without  changing  the 

score,  any  more  than  similar  past  attempts 
This  is  a  modern  parallel  to  the  author’s  to  deny  the  record.  But  Schlesinger  had 

earlier  Age  of  Jackson.  That  was  one  been  engaged  in  brushes  with  three  Quix- 

volume.  This  is  the  first  of  three,  which  otic  writers  throughout  the  decade  of  his 

suggests  that  it  is  easier  to  distill  history  work  on  this  book.  His  frequent  effective- 

after  100  years.  Of  course  newspapers  ness  in  writing  confusion  to  the  traducers 

are  bigger  too,  than  in  old  Andy’s  day.  of  Roosevelt  is  reflected  now  in  the  venom 

This  first  volume  is  really  two  books  in  of  ‘reviews”  from  that  quarter, 

one,  and  so  much  the  more  for  your  If  he  gave  this  problem  slight  concern, 
money.  Its  first  300  pages  is  The  Age  of  he  must  have  given  more  to  the  problem 
Hoover.  Then  comes  a  dramatic  resume  of  form,  and  this  he  never  did  resolve — 

of  the  preparation  of  Roosevelt,  up  to  the  or  his  publishers  either.  So  we  have  in 

start  of  the  New  Deal.  This  book  is  a  this  volume  two  books  tied  together,  and 

major  event  on  the  historical  and  literary  they  are  one  only  because  the  author  says 

scene  and  it  is  as  brilliant  as  Schlesinger ’s  so.  Presumably  if  he  had  stopped  when 

readers  had  anticipated.  It  is  of  course  one  he  had  finished  the  book  his  title  describes, 

of  the  most  ambitious  projects  a  modern  he  would  have  had  to  plan  on  four  vol- 

historian  has  assigned  himself.  And  a  umes  instead  of  three,  and  the  second 

tough  one.  Jackson’s  time  was  100  years  would  have  been  practically  a  straight 

gone.  That  book  was  a  refining  of  his-  biography  of  FDR,  which  his  colleague, 

torical  record,  to  interpret  the  main  forces  Frank  Freidel,  was  already  turning  out  to 

and  currents  of  the  age  from  a  long  look  the  queen’s  taste. 

back.  It  is  as  natiu-al  now  to  draw  the  All  this  has  mighty  litde  to  do  with  the 

lines  of  parallel  forces  100  years  later,  as  quality  of  this  exciting  book,  but  it  gives 

it  was  for  Henry  Adams  to  try  the  same  reviewers  something  to  talk  about.  Nei- 

thing  between  the  medieval  and  the  mod-  ther  of  these  factors  seems  to  have  got  in 

ern  time.  But  if  Schlesinger  was  to  do  it,  Schlesinger’s  way  at  all. 
he  had  to  write  while  the  stuff  of  his  The  End  of  the  Old  Order  sets  the  stage 

second  history  was  still  live  controversy,  for  the  Age  of  Roosevelt.  It  tells  us  where 

Even  many  of  the  characters  are  still  we  were  when  the  New  Deal  was  born 
living,  notably  Hoover  and  Eleanor  and  what  were  the  conditions  that  re- 
Roosevelt,  who  are  leading  characters  in  quired  it.  The  Old  Deal  was  washed  up 
this  first  voliune.  A  further  problem  was  and  the  country  pretty  well  washed  up 
that  Schlesinger  himself  was  well  known  with  it,  fed  up  too,  as  it  hadn’t  been  in 
as  a  participant  in  the  polemics  of  the  Jackson’s  time.  Schlesinger’s  chapter  head- 
New  Deal  and  still  an  active  advocate  of  ings  present  all  sides  of  this:  The  Age  of 
successor  Stevenson.  So  he  would  be  Business,  The  Economics  of  Republican- 
suspect.  This  proUem  was  aggravated  ism,  etc.,  etc.  Big  business  had  been  in 
from  the  fact  that  the  book  was  done  while  the  saddle.  Its  economics  had  crashed, 
the  rash  of  so<alled  revisionist  (or  re-  It  had  no  ideas  to  meet  the  crisis.  It  had 
actionary)  books,  aimed  at  destroying  lost  face  and  faith  with  the  country.  Ap¬ 


proximately  a  vacuum  in  public  policy 
faced  FDR  when  he  swept  the  country 
in  1932.  Everybody  has  long  known  this. 
But  Schlesinger  paints  in  the  detail.  He 
has  given  us  a  human  dramatic  record  of 
the  depression  and  of  the  forces  that  built 
up  to  it  Any  reporter  who  covered  that 
epoch  will  recognize  the  infinite  details 
and  yield  the  palm  to  the  master  hand  that 
has  woven  these  into  great  dramatic  his¬ 
tory  of  an  era.  It  is  terrific  reporting,  and 
highlighted  with  inmunerable  profiles  of 
the  dramatis  personnae  who  people  the 
period — the  politicians,  the  reformers,  the 
men  of  business,  the  depressed  farmers, 
the  spokesman  for  the  agony  of  unemploy¬ 
ment.  The  story  of  the  bonus  army  in 
Washington  is  a  classic  of  historical  re¬ 
porting,  and  only  one  of  many.  The  25- 
year  reunion  classes  of  this  June’s  com¬ 
mencement  should  be  giving  this  book  to 
their  children  of  a  boom  time  to  show 
them  the  world  that  faced  the  graduate 
of  1932.  Or  have  they  forgotten?  Their 
descendants  will  not  be  permitted  to  for¬ 
get  if  they  study  American  history.  For 
the  300  pages  that  describe  the  events  that 
led  to  the  crash  of  1929  and  the  slough  of 
1932  are  now  a  permanent  depository  of 
our  American  saga,  and  being  among  the 
most  strikingly  written  of  any  pages  in 
that  annals,  will  be  a  vital  force  in  our 
historical  memory. 

The  second  section  of  the  book  is  a 
swift  graphic  biography  of  Franklin  Roose¬ 
velt  up  to  his  Inauguration  Day.  It  is 
probably  the  most  readable  writing  about 
the  young  Roosevelt  we  have  yet  had  and 
shows  him  warts  and  all  in  the  years  when 
he  was  just  another  Roosevelt  in  politics, 
and  then  the  years  when  he  realized  he 
could  be  more  than  that,  and  how  he  real¬ 
ized  his  chance  for  a  great  role. 

The  student  of  politics  will  most  appre¬ 
ciate  the  insights  of  Schlesinger’s  pene¬ 
trating  glimpses  of  the  many  substrata  and 
conflicting  currents  of  factional  and  sec¬ 
tional  politics  that  Roosevelt  had  to  come 
to  terms  with  in  that  marvellous  machia¬ 
vellian  period  of  making  himself  the  in¬ 
evitable  nominee  of  1932.  Southern  Dries. 
Big  City  Wets.  Western  Reformers.  East¬ 
ern  Conservatives.  Hull  and  Col.  House, 
Wheeler  and  Tom  Walsh,  Pinchot  and 
Rascob,  Tammany  and  the  Farm  Bureau. 
McAdoo  and  Hearst  Henry  Wallace  and 
Key  Pitman.  Lick  ’em  or  join  ’em,  by 
appeasement  or  cajolery  or  compromise 
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or  bluffing,  he  brought  them  all  into  camp. 
Managing  the  New  Deal  must  have  been 
second  nature  after  that.  But  up  to  1932 
the  one  proven  hero  of  the  book  is  Eleanor. 
The  proof  of  Franklin  begins  in  the  next 
volume. 

L.M.L. 

Modern  Text  on  Journalism 

Exploring  Journalism,  by  Roland  E. 

Wolseley  and  Laurence  R.  Campell. 

Prentice-HaU,  N.  Y.  636pp.  $5.75.  • 

This  is  a  third  edition  and  thorough 
revision  of  the  text  by  these  two  directors 
of  journalism  education.  A  solid,  compre¬ 
hensive  work,  its  subtide  notes  its  empha¬ 
sis  on  its  social  and  professional  aspects. 
It  deals  extensively  with  television  and 
radio,  with  modon  pictmes,  with  maga¬ 
zines  and  books,  as  well  as  with  the  older 
areas  of  journalism.  Interpretadon,  public 
reladons  and  typography  arc  major  sec¬ 
tions.  Well  printed,  graphically  illustrated, 
it  describes  the  structure  of  the  corrununi- 
cadons  industries  and  treats  their  prob¬ 
lems  of  providing  a  complex  society  with 
its  vital  needs  in  informadon.  The  authors 
deserve  a  citadon  for  recognizing  style, 
vocabulary,  “good  wridng”  and  parts  of 
speech  as  factors  in  journalism.  This  is 
probably  as  complete  and  careful  and 
up  to  date  a  journalism  text  as  one  is  apt 
to  find. 


The  Heyday  of  the  Review 

Scotch  Reviewers 

The  “Edinburgh  Review”  1802-1815,  by 

John  Clive.  Harvard  University  Press. 

223pp.  $5. 

One  hundred  fifty  years  ago  the  Edin¬ 
burgh  Review  was  becoming  the  leading 
cridcal  review  in  Europe  and  shaping  the 
trend  of  19th  century  public  opinion  in 
Europe,  then  in  transition  from  the  old 
Whiggery  to  the  new  Radicalism  of  Re¬ 
form.  Like  all  publicadons,  its  tone,  char¬ 
acter,  polidcs  and  style  largely  reflected  its 
editor,  Francis  Jeffrey,  who  guided  it  for 
27  years  to  make  it  both  a  powerful  politi¬ 
cal  voice  and  an  arbiter  of  literary  taste. 
A  key  chapter  is  on  the  editor’s  methods 
and  problems.  Another  is  on  the  polidcs 
of  the  Review.  Another  deals  with  the 
Whig  Party.  Sdll  another  discusses  Classi¬ 
cal  economics  and  the  middling  classes. 
This  is  a  scholarly  work  in  literary  history. 
But  it  is  a  gem  for  a  review  editor  and  a 
dasical  educadon  for  the  serious  reviewer. 
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1939 

The  Paducah  Sun-Democrat  published  a 
special  12  page  television  secdon.  May  30, 
to  inaugurate  its  new  television  stadon, 
with  Edwin  J.  Paxton,  Jr.,  as  general 
manager.  He  had  been  in  charge  of  the 
paper’s  radio  stadon  and  earlier  was  city 
editor  of  the  Sun-Democrat,  serving  under 
under  his  father,  who  recalled  at  the  dedi- 
cadon  exercises  that  the  paper  had  1200 
subscribers  when  he  took  charge  57  years 
ago.  Its  circuladon  is  now  104,000. 

In  his  inidal  broadcast,  Ed  told  his 
TV  audience: 

“We  are  aware  that  the  people  of  this 
area  have  a  rather  strong  feeling  about  our 
stadon — &  feeling  that  it  belongs  to  them. 
That  is  another  reason  we  will  do  our  best 
to  live  up  to  all  responsibilides  of  a  broad¬ 
cast  licensee.  We  want  them  to  continue 
to  feel  this  is  their  stadon. 

Because  of  the  display  of  public  interest 
in  our  venture,  I  feel  certain  of  an  under¬ 
standing  reacdon  in  asking  a  litde  padence 
with  all  of  us — especially  during  our  early 
weeks  of  operadon.  We  have  chosen  to 
employ  men  and  women  from  this  area 
in  every  case  where  area  residents  met  the 
qualificadons  of  the  job. 

Some  of  our  people  are  new  in  TV — so 
am  I.  We  all  have  much  to  learn  and  our 
early  operations  may  show  it.  While  it 
will  take  some  time  to  knit  ourselves  into 
a  smoothly-working  team,  we  expect  to  put 
forth  extra  efiort  all  around  in  order  to 
acquire  the  needed  “know-how”  more 
quickly. 

Our  long  efforts  to  date  have  enabled  us 
to  start  operadons  with  a  program  sched¬ 
ule  of  which  we  are,  we  believe,  jusdy 
proud.  Many  a  stadon  has  gone  on  the  air 
with  less  than  our  programming  line-up  of 
some  10  hours  a  day.  By  fall,  we  have 
every  confidence  we’ll  be  signing  on  at  7 
A.M.  for  a  full-time  day-night  schedule.” 

Irving  Dilliard,  editor  of  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch  editorial  page,  returned  in 
June  from  a  trip  around  the  world.  This 
included  a  talk  with  Nehru,  a  visit  with 
Sharada  Prasad,  former  Associate  Fellow 
from  India,  and  having  his  picture  taken 
with  Capt.  Bill  Lederer  and  Mrs.  Lederer 
in  Hawaii. 

The  Phi  Beta  Kappa  oradon  at  Harvard 
Commencement  was  delivered  by  Louis 


M.  Lyons,  curator  of  the  Nieman  Fellow¬ 
ships,  whose  youngest  son,  Thomas,  was 
a  member  of  the  graduadng  class.  The 
curator  had  been,  in  May,  the  annual  pro¬ 
fessional  lecturer  at  the  University  of  Mon¬ 
tana  School  of  Journalism,  and  visidng 
speaker  at  a  journalism  seminar  at  the 
University  of  Washington. 

1940 

William  Hodding  Carter  III,  oldest  son 
of  Betty  and  Hodding,  was  married  to 
Miss  Margaret  Ainsworth  Wolfe  in  New 
Orleans  on  June  21.  He  graduated  from 
Princeton  University  on  the  18th,  and  was 
inducted  into  the  Marines  as  a  second 
lieutenant  on  the  25th. 

1941 

Two  nadonal  awareds  have  recendy 
come  to  William  J.  Miller  for  editorials  of 
his  in  Life  Magazine.  The  Educadon 
Writers  Associadon  gave  him  a  special 
citadon  for  an  editorial  last  September, 
“How  to  Help  Our  Schools.”  The  Ameri¬ 
can  Heritage  Foundadon  gave  him  its 
magazine  award  for  a  November  editorial, 
“Let’s  Have  a  People’s  Elecdon.”  The 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  recendy  ran  a 
guest  editorial  of  Bill  Miller’s  which  is 
reprinted  in  this  issue.  A  series  he  did 
in  Life  on  Hungary  led  to  an  invitadon 
to  address  a  meedng  of  the  representa- 
don  for  Free  Hungary  on  April  4  in 
Carnegie  Hall,  New  York. 

The  Louisiana  State  Bar  Associadon 
gave  its  first  annual  press  award  to  George 
Chaplin,  editor  of  the  New  Orleans  Item. 
The  silver  plaque  is  in  recognidon  of  “a 
meritorious  contribudon  to  a  better  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  law.”  Chaplin  accepted 
it  on  behalf  of  colleagues,  whom  he  named, 
who  had  done  a  series  on  the  grand  jury 
and  other  ardcles  about  the  operadon  of 
legal  processes  in  .the  State. 

Lowell  Limpus  of  die  New  York  Daily 
News  delivered  a  lecture  at  Fordham  Uni¬ 
versity,  March  21,  in  the  fifth  annual 
Joseph  Medill  Patterson  lecture  series.  His 
subject:  Role  of  the  newspaper  in  meeting 
social  responsibilides  of  modern  com- 
municadons  media. 

1942 

Don  Burke  of  Time  and  Life  writes 
May  12: 

After  nearly  four  years  in  London  I’ve 
come  back  to  the  Middle  East  where  I  am 
teamed  up  with  Jim  Whitmore,  the 
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photographer.  A  great  change,  but  a  wel¬ 
come  one,  from  running  a  large  bureau. 

We  live,  by  choice,  in  Greece  and  cover 
the  Middle  East  with  such  areas  as  India 
and  Pakistan  thrown  in.  We  got  here  in 
February  and  have  spent  most  of  the  time 
since  on  the  road.  We  covered  the  Gaza 
story,  the  end  of  the  Suez  Canal  story  and, 
latterly,  the  crisis  in  Jordan.  Before  Jordan 
we  went  to  the  south  of  India  to  take  a 
look  at  Kerala,  the  new  communist  state. 

Right  now  we  are  home  for  a  short 
stretch  but  before  you  get  this  it’s  odds- 
on  we  will  be  oS  again. 

1943 

Fred  Warner  Neal  has  been  appointed 
associate  professor  of  international  rela¬ 
tions  and  government  at  Claremont  Grad¬ 
uate  School  in  California.  He  held  a 
similar  post  at  UCLA  the  fiast  year  but 
looks  forward  to  full  time  with  graduate 
students.  He  announces  also  a  new  son, 
Alexander  Frederick,  born  Jan.  18. 

Thomas  H.  G~i£Bth  has  contrived  a 
half  year  leave  from  his  duties  as  a  senior 
editor  of  Time,  Inc  He  and  Caroline  plan 
to  live  and  write  for  six  months  in  south¬ 
ern  France. 

1946 

Charlotte  Robling  reported  she  couldn’t 
attend  the  Nieman  Reunion  because  she 
expected  a  baby,  her  fourth,  at  just  that 
time.  The  John  Roblings  were  also  mov¬ 
ing  into  a  new  house.  New  address:  24 
Oak  Street,  New  Canaan,  Conn. 

1948 

The  Argonne  National  Laboratory  an¬ 
nounced  appointment  of  Carl  W.  Larsen 
as  executive  assistant  for  public  informa¬ 
tion  on  April  15.  He  had  served  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times  most  of  the  past  ten 
years  and  had  handled  many  assign¬ 
ments  on  atomic  energy. 

1949 

Alan  Barth  took  a  ten  weeks  sabbatical 
from  the  editorial  page  of  the  Washington 
Post  this  spring  to  be  visiting  lectvirer  in 
journalism  at  the  University  of  Montana. 
This  was  an  innovation  at  Missoula.  But 
Barth  made  such  an  imprint  that  they 
intend  now  to  try  to  pry  some  top  news¬ 
man  ofi  his  job  for  a  stretch  of  lecturing 
each  year.  1 

In  May  and  June  -Christian  Science  J 
Monitor  featured  a  series  of  twenty  arti-  1 
cles  by  Robert  R.  Bronn,  asssistant  Ameri¬ 


can  news  editor,  under  the  heading  Arms 
.  in  the  Atomic  Age.  It  followed  a  five 
r  weeks  trip  to  visit  modern  weapons  and 
I  discuss  weapons  developments  and  poli- 
1  cies  with  military  officials. 

1950 

Robert  H.  Fleming,  Chicago  bureau 
chief  of  Newsweel{^  since  1954,  joined  ABC 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  on  June  1. 

1951 

The  Pordand  Press  Herald  sent  its  edi¬ 
tor,  Dwight  Sargent^  on  a  trip  around  the 
world  in  April  and  May.  This  produced 
one  world-wide  news  story  when  Dwight 
gave  the  wire  services  the  results  of  an  in¬ 
terview  his  group  had  with  President 
Nasser  of  Egypt.  He  interviewed  also  the 
heads  of  several  other  nations  in  the  Mid¬ 
dle  East  and  Asia. 

Bob  Eddy  has  been  managing  editor  of 
the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  since  June  1. 
Bob  spent  last  year  with  his  family  in 
Europe  on  a  Reid  Fellowship  and  pub¬ 
lished  the  family  saga  in  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post. 

Wellington  Wales  was  appointed  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  division  of  State  publicity  in  the 
New  York  State  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce  in  May.  He  had  been  editor  of 
Woman's  Day  the  past  year. 

1952 

The  Dartmouth  Alumni  Magazine  has 
an  article  in  its  January  issue  “Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent”  by  John  L.  Steele,  White  House 
correspondent  for  Time  Magazine. 

1954 

Elizabeth  and  Robert  C.  Bergenheim 
announce  the  birth  of  a  son,  Robert  Carl¬ 
ton,  Jr.,  on  April  14. 

1955 

Sylvia  and  Sam  Zagoria  have  a  third 
child,  second  son,  Ronald  Jay,  born 
May  10. 

William  H.  French  is  on  a  roving  assign¬ 
ment  in  Spain  and  Italy  for  the  Toronto 
Globe  and  Midi,  After  a  year  of  editorial 
writing,  he  is  now  working  with  the 
paper’s  new  roto  magazine  section. 

1956 

Sharada  Prasad  was  married  in  Delhi 
May  19.  He  is  now  editor  of  the  Indian 
Listener,  Curzon  Road  Barracks,  New 
Delhi. 

Desmond  Stone  was  appointed  assistant 


editor  of  the  Southland  Times,  Invercargill,, 
N.  Z.,  early  this  year.  He  is  also  writing  on 
special  assignments  for  the  McGraw-Hill 
publications. 

NIEMAN  REUNION - 

A  triennial  reunion  of  former  Niemaa  l 
Fellows  and  families  of  some  of  them 
filled  three  days  of  June,  18-19-20  in  Cam¬ 
bridge. 

The  first  morning  session  was  on  que»’. 
tions  about  the  Soviets,  with  Prof.  Merle 
Fainsod  and  Marshall  Shulman  of  the. 
Russian  Research  Center  at  Harvard  an¬ 
swering  the  questions. 

The  first  afternoon  Prof.  Frederich^ 
Merk  responded  to  the  presentation  of  a 
volume  of  editorials  and  letters  from  Nie¬ 
man  Fellows,  students  of  his  course  on: 
The  Westward  Movement.  Announce-; 
ment  was  made  of  a  gift  by  Nieman 
Fellows  to  RadclifFe  College  Library  for 
books  on  the  history  of  the  West,  in  honor 
of  Professor  Merk,  who  retired  in  June. 

Robert  M.  Hutchins  and  Walter  Millis : 
of  the  Fund  for  the  Republic  addressed;^ 
that  session.  Mr.  Hutchins’  sulqect:  “How , 
Can  We  Maintain  a  Free  Society?”  Mr,* 
Millis  spoke  on  “Individual  Freedom  and 
the  Conunon  Defense.”  A  reception  for 
faculty  friends  closed  the  day. 

The  topic  of  the  second  morning  was 
“Information  and  Secrecy,”  opened  by  a  ^ 
talk  from  Gerard  Piel,  publisher  of  Sciea^i 
tific  American.  President  Nathan  M.; 
Pusey  and  Mrs.  Pusey  and  Dean  Me- 
George  Bundy  joined  the  group  at  lunch- ^ 
ton.  The  president  and  dean  spoke  iba 
luncheon.  The  afternoon  session  was  a  dis- ' 
cussion  of  problems  of  relations  with  the 
uncommitted  peoples  of  Asia,  led  by ' 
Col.  Edward  Lansdale  of  the  U.  S.  Air 
Force,  joined  by  Prof.  Edward  Reichauer 
and  Prof,  John  Fairbank  of  the  Harvard^ 
Far  Eastern  Studies  Program. 

At  a  dinner  at  the  M.I.T.  Facility  Club 
speakers  were  Dwight  Sargent,  editor,  ■ 
Portland  (Me.)  papers,  Bob  Eddy,  manag-  j 
ing  editor,  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press,  Shane- 
McKay,  editor,  Canadian  edition.  The 
Readers  Digest,  Hazel  Holly  of  the  San 
Francisco  Call — Bulletin,  and  Professoe.*; 
Arthur  M.  Schlesinger. 

M.I.T.  was  host  to  a  demonstration  erf 
their  new  IBM  Calculator  on  the  findi 
morning.  The  last  event  was  a  clambake^ 
at  Wingaersheek  Beach  in  Gloucester. , 
Largest  attendance,  the  first  day,  was  84. 


